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A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF THE VALUES 
OF THREE ORGANIZATIONAL PATTERNS 
IN CATHOLIC SECONDARY EDUCATION 


SISTER ELIZABETH ANN FLYNN, 1.H.M.* 


To travel far along any path without stopping to take notice 
of the terrain is not wise procedure. Catholic secondary edu- 
cation has developed rapidly during the past fifty years. While 
increases in enrollment have paralleled those found in public 
high schools, problems of curriculum and administration have 
likewise become more and more complex. Such problems have 
multiplied as the character of the school population changed 
from that of a highly select group to that of a group differing 
widely in ability, interests, and background. 

In response to the pressures of changing conditions, new 
organizational patterns of Catholic secondary schools have arisen. 
Early schools were chiefly those conducted by members of re- 
ligious congregations as private institutions. Because of the fact 
that many private high schools originated as the secondary de- 
partments of early colleges, their organizational pattern has 
usually been associated with the college preparatory school. 
Gradually as the country became more highly developed, paro- 
chial high schools were established. However, the fact that 
the base of support was confined almost entirely to the resources 
of the parish group, schools erected under this pattern tended 
to be small and inadequately financed. 

In an effort to overcome the limitations of narrow curricular 
offerings and inadequate financial support which were associated 
with private and parochial high schools, central or diocesan sec- 
ondary schools were opened. The expressed purpose of these 
schools was to provide educational opportunities for all Cath- 


*Sister Elizabeth Ann Flynn, I.H.M., Ph.D., is on the staff of the 
Department of Education at Immaculate Heart College, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. This article is based on Sister Elizabeth Ann’s unpublished dis- 
sertation recently completed at the University of Southern California under 
the title of “Administrative Provisions for Individual Differences in Diocesan 
Secondary Schools.” Copies of the full study are available on interlibrary 

from the University of Southern California or from Sister Eliza- 
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olic boys and girls irrespective of economic status or post-high 
school plans, 

At the present time the situation is somewhat complex. Many 
private schools have modified their offerings to care for the 
needs of the heterogeneous groups which attend them. Further- 
more, large parish high schools drawing students from several 
parishes, but under the financial and administrative control of 
a single parish, have developed. Several dioceses rely chiefly 
or solely upon such large private and parochial high schools. 
On the other hand, the rapid increase in the number of cen- 
tral schools, especially since 1940, attests to the fact that super- 
intendents and principals are finding in them an avenue lead- 
ing to better educational opportunities. 

Those who favor the diocesan school claim for it most of 
the advantages associated with the consolidated public school, 
namely, more adequately prepared teachers, wider curriculum 
offerings, and greater provisions for the abilities and needs of 
pupils. Those who support the parish school emphasize the 
fact that the central school has a tendency to draw the loyalties 
and interests of pupils away from the local parish without neces- 
sarily guaranteeing better educational opportunities. Centrali- 
zation always implies some loss of local autonomy. Choice of 
a given pattern of control in preference to another is justified 
only insofar as it is conducive to a more effective educational 
program, 

Research as to the relative effectiveness of the three organi- 
zational patterns is not conclusive. Several outstanding studies 
carried on in the field have dealt with specific areas of the 
school program. Others have considered wider aspects and 
have compared central schools with those established under the 
other two organizational patterns. However, because such com- 
parisons have been coricerned with total groups of schools, and 
because wide differences exist in the average enrollments of 
diocesan, parochial, and private schools, it has been difficult 
to determine whether advantages found with central schools are 
chiefly attributable to size or to the organizational pattern. 
A further consideration arises as to the extent to which paro- 
chial and private high schools of comparable enrollment and 
location throughout the country are able to make similar pro- 
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visions. Finally, the establishment within very recent years of 
a sizeable number of small diocesan schools emphasizes the need 
of determining to what extent the diocesan pattern as such is 
associated with better school provisions and to ascertain the 
relative importance to the educational program of factors other 
than the organization of the administrative unit. 


PURPOSE AND PROCEDURE OF STUDY 


In an investigation carried on during the past year an at- 
tempt was made to find answers to some of these questions. 
The purpose of the study was to evaluate administrative pro- 
visions for individual differences in diocesan secondary schools, 
and to compare such provisions with those offered by parochial 
and private high schools of similar size and geographic loca- 
tion throughout the country. A second aim was to determine 
the extent to which fourteen other factors were associated with 
better programs. Three of these factors were concerned with 
size: namely, enrollment, number of teachers, and pupil-teacher 
ratio. Three others were directly or indirectly related to eco- 
nomic status. They included annual tuition fee, occupational 
status of the parent, and median census tract rental in the 
neighborhoods from which 60 per cent of the student body was 
drawn. Other considerations dealt with population density, pro- 
portion of graduates attending college, number of years the school 
has been established, horizontal organization (separate or co- 
educational pattern), geographical location in the United States, 
and principal’s educational opinion. 

Provision for individual differences was chosen as the basis 
for evaluation because it was necessary to compare the schools 
in the light of a significant aspect of the school program. Major 
emphasis has been given in educational literature to the extent 
to which the school is organized so that it can meet the needs 
of the pupils whom it serves. Moreover, provisions for differ- 
ences are much wider in their application than such specifics 
as the use of reading clinics and special classes. Consequently, 
schools were compared relative to the degree to which they 
cared for pupils of varying abilities and interests within four 
major areas: namely, program of studies, guidance services, extra- 
classroom activities, and finally, marking, promotion and special 
provisions. 
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The evaluation was confined to administrative provisions or 
those found in the organizational framework and general policy 
of the school. No attempt was made to determine whether 
teachers and counselors were actually providing well for pupils 
within their classrooms or offices. Rather, an answer was sought 
to the question: To what extent do principals and other ad- 
ministrators provide an organizational framework through which 
it is possible to care for the heterogeneous population included 
in the regular secondary school? This delimitation was needed 
in view of the fact that the investigation was developed on a 
national scale, thus making case reports and detailed observa- 
tions impossible. 

The sample considered consisted of 193 private high schools, 
184 parochial, and 161 central high schools matched within 
seven size categories and seven geographical areas of the United 
States. A smaller, more carefully selected group of 291 schools 
was used in all comparisons based upon the organizational pat- 
tern alone. For every diocesan school in a given enrollment 
and location category a parochial and also a private school were 
chosen. Thus groups made up of ninety-seven schools from 
each of the organizational patterns were formed. In case of 
doubt as to whether a school was diocesan or not, it was con- 
sidered to be so if the diocesan superintendent in his report to 
the investigator so designated it, or if the principal placed re- 
sponsibility with the diocese rather than with the parish or 
religious congregation in answering two of the following three 
questions: Has the school been designated as diocesan or cen- 
tral by the bishop? Who supplies needed funds not provided 
by tuition? To whom is the principal responsible for the ad- 
administration of the school? 

Schools were compared on the basis of a score card de- 
veloped for the purpose. Provisions were drawn from the lit- 
erature and submitted for evaluation to a jury of twenty-four 
persons nationally known for their work in secondary adminis- 
tration or guidance. As a result of ratings assigned by these 
persons the provisions were weighted and the score card tested 
for reliability and internal consistency. A questionnaire based 
upon the card was sent to 846 Catholic high schools through- 
out the United States. The 538 schools included in the sample 
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represented approximately 63 per cent of the institutions con- 
tacted. 

A total score and subscores for program of studies, guidance 
and health services, student extraclassroom activities, and spe- 
cial provisions were assigned to every school. Evaluations were 
based upon significant differences between the average scores 
assigned to groups of schools and upon significant differences 
between percentages of schools reporting each questionnaire 
item. 

PROGRAMS OF STUDIES 

Only chance differences were found between the average pro- 
gram of studies scores for diocesan, parochial and private schools 
which were matched on the basis of size and geographical loca- 
tion. The mean for the diocesan school was 101.5; for the 
parochial and private schools the averages were 93.3 and 98.1, 
respectively. The highest possible score was 294 points. 

The fact that there was no significant difference! between 
averages, however, did not indicate that no differences existed 
among individual questionnaire responses, but only that on the 
whole one type of administrative unit did not exhibit signifi- 
cantly better provisions than another. Consequently a com- 
parison on the basis of individual item responses was needed to 
determine in what specific areas of the program of studies such 
differences lay. 

Diocesan and parochial.—When diocesan and parochial schools 
were compared with reference to 165 possible items, eight dif- 
ferences not attributable to chance were found in which better 
provisions were located in diocesan schools, and five in which 
they were associated with the parochial school. 

A significantly larger proportion of the diocesan schools re- 
ported a decrease in required general education courses as 
pupils progress through high school. They also reported some 
or most of their college preparatory pupils taking a course in 
music and in business and wider offerings through general 
English and driver education. A larger percentage of such 
schools, furthermore, indicated that they required one year 
rather than two of mathematics for graduation. 


1 Significance has been understood to mean not attributable to chance 
at the 5 or 1 per cent levels of confidence. 
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Parochial schools, on the other hand, reported some or most 
of their college preparatory pupils taking at least one course 
in homemaking. These schools more frequently offered short- 
hand and Latin than did diocesan schools. A larger proportion 
also required one year of social studies, two years of mathema- 
tics, and four of health and physical education. 

Diocesan and private——Twenty-two ratios were found which 
indicated differences not attributable to chance between the 
provisions of diocesan and private schools. Eleven of these 
showed a larger percentage of diocesan schools making better 
provisions, and eleven indicated a similar advantage for private 
schools. Diocesan schools more often reported college prepara- 
tory pupils taking business, while private schools mentioned their 
following music and homemaking. This differences was under- 
standable in view of the disproportionate number of diocesan 
boys’ schools and of private girls’ schools found in comparing 
the total number within each administrative unit. Private schools 
offered to a greater extent modern history, French, and music 
theory; diocesan schools listed secretarial practice, general mathe- 
matics, general science, physics, and wood shop. 

On the basis of individual score card items it was found that 
diocesan schools tended to be more lenient in some of their 
graduation requirements, specifying no foreign language, while 
two years of a language were demanded by the private schools. 
No differences were noted between the two types in the propor- 
tion requiring no mathematics at all or only one year. Private 
schools more frequently asked for two to four years of health 
and physical education. 

Private and parochial—When private and parochial schools 
were compared, fifteen differences not attributable to chance 
were found, seven of these being in favor of the former and 
eight of the latter. Private schools more often reported college 
preparatory pupils taking one course in music, while parochial 
schools mentioned homemaking and business. Music apprecia- 
tion, French, music theory, health and physical education were 
more frequently offered by private schools. On the other hand, 
differences favoring the parochial schools were found in the areas 
of subjects related to business, general science, and physics. 
With respect to graduation requirements, little difference was 
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observed except that parochial schools more often required three 
years of English, while a larger number of private schools 
specified one or two years of music and three of mathematics. 


Although no actual differences were found in the average 
scores and only very minor discrepancies in the number of 
items on which the various types of schools excelled, close ex- 
amination of the actual score card provisions with respect to 
which private schools showed an advantage indicated that their 
offerings were richer in the academic and fine arts fields, while 
those of diocesan and parochial high schools tended toward gen- 
eral education courses for average intelligence groups as well 
as toward business and practical arts subjects. Furthermore, 
while there was approximately the same proportion of private 
and diocesan schools with low mathematics and foreign language 
requirements, on the whole such requirements tended to place 
private schools somewhat more nearly within the range of the 
college preparatory high school. However, the small number of 
differences was interesting in view of the fact that there were 
165 items on which significant differences were possible. A 


further consideration of importance was the fact that the score 
card was not based upon program of studies as such, but upon 
provisions for differences through the program of studies. Hence, 
the subjects and policies which were most heavily weighted 
were those through which pupils of varied abilities and inter- 
ests might be cared for. 


GUIDANCE PROGRAMS 


Guidance program scores for the three groups of schools were 
also very similar. Diocesan schools averaged 140.4 points, while 
parochial schools were represented by 127.7, and private schools 
by 185.8. Total possible score was 310 points. Comparisons 
among the three groups with respect to fifty guidance and 
health service items brought forward several differences. 

Diocesan and parochial.—Diocesan schools were higher than 
parochial on three items: namely, in providing orientation visit- 
ing days, in furnishing physical examinations, and in having some 
contact—part-time or on-call—with a psychologist or psy- 
chiatrist. Differences in the second and third provisions indi- 
cated an important distinction between these two groups of 
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schools which was not observed in differences between mean 
scores. 

Diocesan and private.—Private schools were surpassed by di- 
ocesan on two items, those related to cumulative attendance 
records and to the general physical examination. Such schools 
were better than diocesan, on the other hand, in the use of in- 
telligence testing and in valuation of achievement in special fields, 
as well as in the practice of arranging an orientation conference 
with the parent. 

Private and parochial.—Private schools surpassed parochial on 
two testing items, on two cumulative record items, and in the 
use of orientation visiting days. No differences were found 
among the three groups in the organization of the guidance pro- 
gram or in the degree to which special counselors were employed. 

By way of summary, it may be noted that diocesan schools 
were surpassed in three out of a possible fifty items, but that 
they had better provisions with respect to six. Private schools 
were lower than another group in two items, but they had higher 
percentages in eight. On the other hand, parochial schools 
were surpassed in nine items—in four by diocesan schools and 
in five by private schools; they had better provisions with 
respect to one item. No large differences were found except 
with respect to the general physical examination, and in the case 
of parochial schools with reference to employment of a psy- 
chologist. 


EXTRACLASSROOM ACTIVITY PROGRAMS 


Differences in average extraclassroom activity scores which 
were not attributable to chance were found between parochial 
schools and each of the other two types. In both cases paro- 
chial schools had lower scores. Based on a possible 160 points, 
the averages for the three organizational patterns were as fol- 
lows: diocesan 102.7, parochial 87.9, and private 100.0. 

Diocesan and parochial—When schools were compared on 
item responses, eleven significant differences were found be- 
tween the proportions of diocesan and parochial schools report- 
ing score card provisions, all of which favored the diocesan 
schools. These institutions more frequently had student coun- 
cils and activity periods. They were superior on four items 
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with respect to their club program, but no differences were 
noted with reference to the social program. Although diocesan 
schools also reported more frequently sponsoring three or more 
sports on an interscholastic basis, no differences were observable 
between diocesan and parochial schools in their intramural sports 
programs. However, the student council eligibility require- 
ments for diocesan schools were more in keeping with the 
score card provisions in that membership was based upon elec- 
tion and good citizenship alone, rather than upon additional 
scholarship or activity fee requirements. 

Private and parochial.—Private schools were better than paro- 
chial with reference to twelve items. The former group reported 
in significantly larger proportions having a student council and 
providing dances, separate parties, outdoor events, and trips. 
They also offered three or more intramural sports and based 
eligibility requirements to the student council upon election by 
peers alone. The club program was more extensive with refer- 
ence to five areas. On the other hand, parochial schools more 
often required a minimum school mark for participation in extra- 
classroom activities. This policy received a heavy deduction on 
the score card. 

Diocesan and private.—Although no significant differences in 
the mean scores of private and diocesan schools were noted, 
item comparisons showed that three differences in the areas of 
clubs favored the private schools. Two others in which private 
schools were superior were concerned with absence of a scholar- 
ship requirement for participation in extraclassroom activities 
and provision of three sports upon an intramural basis. Offer- 
ing of three or more interscholastic sports was more frequently 
reported by diocesan schools. Thus, while private schools were 
not significantly higher than diocesan in their average scores, 
they did show a slight tendency to be better with respect to a 
few items. 

MARKING, PROMOTION, AND SPECIAL PROVISIONS 

Within the areas of marking, promotion, and special pro- 
visions for individual differences, parochial schools were again 
significantly lower than diocesan or private. No differences were 
observed between diocesan and private schools, however. 

Diocesan and parochial.—In comparisons based upon question- 
naire responses, seven significant differences were found to favor 
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diocesan schools as contrasted with parochial, while one—group- 
ing according to alphabetical or chance order—indicated a more 
desirable provision on the part of the parochial schools, Di- 
ocesan schools more often based entrance to high school upon 
ability to profit by the offerings, while a significantly larger 
number of parochial schools reported, “Completion of required 
courses in the elementary school.” However, it was noted in 
tabulating that many schou!ls in both groups reported the two 
bases for entrance. Several commented on the double check- 
ing. One such remark which was representative of those added 
was, “Depends upon the child,” which gave evidence of a more 
liberal entrance policy than the fact of checking the second 
alternative would seem to indicate. 

A larger proportion of diocesan schools stated that they gave 
marks in require! subjects in terms of pupil ability and back- 
ground, although again several checked that item and the next, 
“Achievement in relation to standards,” also. Diocesan schools 
more frequently grouped upon a multiple basis, including two 
or more of the choices given in the questionnaire. They also 
reported more frequently that section or homeroom teachers 
held conferences witi: a!l parents once a year or oftener, that 
they usually made differentiated assignments, and that the school 
had the services of a reading clinic. 

Private and parochial.—Private schools more often than p2- 
rochial based entrance to high school upon abiiity to profit by 
offerings, and made use of a combination grouping plan, of 
supervised study, enriched programs for the giited, and reading 
clinics. On the other hand, parochial schools reported in sig- 
nificantly larger numbers employing ability grouping; this was 
considered to be an item on which parochial schocls were more 
adequate. 

Diocesan and private.—Private schools were higher than di- 
ocesan only on the provision for supervised study. To what 
extent the ini 1;.;etation “study hall” for “supervise<| study” was 
used could not be determined with certainty. 

On the basis of the data outlined above it was concluded that 
when schools were matched as to size and geographical loca- 
tion no organizational pattern was significantly better than any 
other in providing for program of studies and guidance services. 
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On the other hand, parochial schools were less adequate with 
respect to extraclassroom activities and special provisions. They 
were also significantly lower than diocesan schools alone on the 
total score. 

DIFFERENCES RELATED TO OTHER FACTORS 

The relative degree to which factors other than organizational 
pattern are associated with better provisions was determined 
by dividing the schools into three to five categories with respect 
to each of fourteen factors. Average scores were then compared 
between categories. For example, schools were divided into four 
enrollment levels. Diocesan, parochial, and private schools were 
compared separately and as a total group from one level or 
category to another. The chi-square test and an analysis of 
the characteristics of the highest and lowest tenths of the schools 
were used to establish the consistency with which the same 
characteristics tended to be associated with better school pro- 

ms. 

Enrollment and related conditions—For the total group of 
schools, enrollments of 250 to 499 and preferably of 500 to 999 
were related to optimal programs. Likewise, schools employ- 
ing twenty and preferably thirty or more teachers and having 
pupil-teacher ratios of 20 to 24 pupils per teacher were assigned 
the highest scores. Cities of 100,000 or more and dioceses with 
ever 200,000 Catholics or 150 to 499 persons per square mile 
were associated with more adequate provisions. 

Finances and related conditions—The best diocesan schools 
in terms of the criteria sent fewer than 50 per cent of their 
graduates to college, charged between $25 and $99 tuition an- 
nually and served the three lowest occupational groups. Pa- 
rochial schools having highest scores charged $50 to $100 or 
more tuition and were located in cities of 500,000 population. 
Within the private school organization, those schools which 
sent 50 to 99 per cent of their graduates to college, charged 
$50 to over $100 tuition and reported 50 per cent of the parents 
in the white collar or professional occupation group had the 
most adequate provisions for individual differences. 

Comparison of diocesan and private schools indicated that 
while no differences were noted in their provisions, such pro- 
visions were probably not being offered to the same economic 
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group. Significant differences in the mean and optimum tui- 
tion rates, in the proportion of graduates attending college, 
and occupational level of the parents between the two types of 
schools gave evidence of the fact that the diocesan schools were 
primarily serving a lower economic group of pupils, a small 
proportion of whom entered college upon graduation. More- 
over, those diocesan schools which charged high tuition rates 
and sent large numbers of graduates to college actually had 
poorer programs than did those with low rates. On the other 
hand, the private schools seemed to be concerned with a pupil 
population representative of a higher economic level. This may 
have been more nearly true with respect to private schools which 
had the most adequate provisions. 

Those diocesan high schools which were operating under un- 
favorable conditions associated with very small schools, low tui- 
tion rates, low economic status, and population sparsity were 
making more adequate provisions for individual differences than 
were parochial schools of the same status. Approximately one- 
half of the parochial schools in the original 1,072 from which 
the sample was taken had enrollments below one hundred pupils. 
Moreover, even within the smaller group matched on the basis 
of enrollment and location, parochial schools had significantly 
fewer teachers than diocesan schools, and they were located in 
smaller centers of population. Diocesan schools on the whole 
had more satisfatory characteristics than parochial schools, and 
furthermore, they surpassed the parochial even when they were 
handicapped by low enrollment and other factors considered to 
be the peculiar weakness of the parochial school. Even though 
the diocesan schools were more frequently found to possess the 
size and density characteristics associated with better provisions, 
they could seemingly better afford to be without them than 
could parochial schools. 

The discrepancy between the mean tuition rate for the pa- 
rochial schools and the range of fees reported by schools of 
this type which were making the most adequate provisions indi- 
cated that the average parochial school was at a disadvantage 
financially. Although these schools were approximately equal 
to diocesan in the proportion of their graduates attending col- 
lege, in tuition paid, and occupational status of the parent, the 
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minimum tuition rate found to be associated with better pa- 
rochial schools was approximately $10 above the average fee 
actually received. At the same time it was comparable to that 
found with better private schools. On the basis of this obser- 
vation there was some indication that parochial schools were 
attempting to serve a lower economic group, but that in order 
to do this adequately they needed approximately the same finan- 
cial resources as the private school which drew its patrons from 
a group capable of paying higher tuition fees. 

Parochial schools were found to have optimum provisions in 
cities of over 500,000 population. However, the median city 
population for the schools in the sample was 43,000. These data 
tended to show that parochial schools, which seemed to require 
higher concentrations of population for adequate provisions than 
did diocesan, were most frequently located in small towns and 
villages. 

Geographical location—The most highly developed programs 
of studies for all schools were found in the Central States east 
of the Mississippi River, the best guidance services in the Mid- 
dle Atlantic and surrounding States, and the widest activity pro- 
grams on the Pacific coast. 

Principal's educational opinion.—A very consistent factor was 
the principal’s educational opinion score, a measure based upon 
the degree to which the principal considered the provisions 
indicated in the questionnaire to be sound or unsound. Opinion 
scores in the second, third and fourth quarters of the distribu- 
tion of such scores were found to be associated with more ade- 
quate provisions in every comparison. No differences were 
noted among the three organizational patterns relative to opinion 
scores except in one instance. Hence,the status of the existing 
school program seemed to be more closely related to the prin- 
cipal’s opinion than to the organizational pattern. 

However, those diocesan schools which had principals with 
the lowest educational opinion scores seemed to be more serious- 
ly handicapped than were private and parochial schools whose 
principals had comparable educational opinion scores. Within 
the areas of guidance and special provisions, diocesan schools in 
the lowest opinion category had significantly poorer provisions 
than did parochial and private schools which were on the same 
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opinion level. Irrespective of the value of the criteria them- 
selves the close relationship between the principal's opinion and 
the actual school program argues the importance of this factor. 

Boys’, girls’, and coed.—Differences in educational program 
among boys,’ girls’ and coeducational schools were also discern- 
able. Diocesan coeducational schools were equal or superior to 
separate education schools in all analyses regardless of the 
organizational pattern with which they were compared. In- 
cluded under “coeducational,” however, were so-called “co- 
institutional” schools, or those which offer separate instruction 
but joint use of facilities and corecreational activities. Diocesan 
boys’ schools were lower than diocesan girls’ schools on pro- 
gram of studies, extraclassroom activities, and total score. They 
were also lower than coeducational in all areas except that of 
guidance in which no differences were found among the three 
groups. Analysis of responses to individual questionnaire items 
showed agreement with the findings based upon mean scores. 

Parochial boys’ schools were not considered in these com- 
parisons because the number participating made the test for 
significant differences inadvisable. However, parochial girls’ 
schools had higher average scores than coeducational parochial 
schools on program of studies, activity program, and total score. 
No differences were found here in guidance services. 

Among private schools, girls’ high schools were better than 
boys’ on program of studies and total score. They were superior 
to coeducational private schools also on program of studies and 
guidance. Boys’ schools were better than coeducational and 
equal to girls’ with respect to guidance services. 

Hence, it was noted that, except with reference to guidance 
services, provisions for pupil variations in ability and interest 
were not so well developed in boys’ schools as in girls’. This 
was especially true within the diocesan pattern. Moreover, 
weaknesses in the coeducational school, where found, tended 
to cluster in the parochial rather than the private or diocesan 
school. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Although data cited above tended to show that the diocesan 
school is more favorably plagéd on the whole than is the pa- 
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rochial (in terms of the criteria used in this study), it is well 
at the same time to consider the actual and potential areas of 
weakness within the diocesan school. One pattern among di- 
ocesan schools which was consistently associated with low scores 
on successive chi-square tests was that ‘of large school for boys, 
located in areas of very high population density and having 
pupil-teacher ratios above 30 and low principal's educational 
opinion scores. Such schools tended to be in existence forty 
years or more. 

While diocesan schools were not so sensitive to differences 
in enrollment and pupil-teacher ratio, levels of 500 pupils, 20 
or more teachers, and pupil-teacher ratios of 20 to 24 were 
indicated as factors facilitating provisions for pupil differences. 
Of the 161 diocesan schools studied, 48 had enrollments lower 
than 240, and 98 lower than 500, Furthermore, 125 employed 
fewer than 20 teachers; 57 had pupil-teacher ratios below 20, 
and 23 had loads above 30 pupils. 

As noted above, coeducational schools and girls’ schools were 
generally superior to boys’; however, 32.3 per cent, or approxi- 
mately one-third of all diocesan schools studied were separate 
schools for boys. Optimum provisions were found among schools 
sending fewer than 50 per cent of their graduates to college; 
nevertheless, 33.4 per cent of the diocesan schools sent a larger 
proportion. Although tuition fees of $100 or more were found 
with poorer provisions, 29 schools out of 161 had tuition charges 
within this category. 

Examination of optimum characteristics relative to occupa- 
tional status and population did not indicate significant areas 
of weakness. However, thirty-eight schools were in localities 
having over 800,000 Catholics in the diocese and thirty-seven 
were in those representative of five hundred or more persons 
per square mile. Both of these characteristics were found to 
be associated with lower mean scores among diocesan schools. 
The fact that there were twenty-six diocesan schools which 
had been in existence forty years or more (within a category 
associated with less adequate programs) did point to another 
aspect of the diocesan schools which was worthy of note: namely, 
the extent to which it is possible to keep programs of older 
schools attuned to present day needs, 
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On the basis of the comparisons indicated above, it was 
found that the characteristics of diocesan schools which prob- 
ably constitute their weakest aspects were related to small en- 
rollment, few teachers, very low or very high pupil-teacher 
ratios, high tuition rates, large proportions of graduates attend- 
ing college, and either singly or in combination low principal's 
opinion scores, boys’ schools, and location in areas having very 
high population density. Furthermore, it was noted that the 
number of diocesan schools included in such unfavorable cate- 
gories was sufficiently large to cause serious concern and to cast 
doubt upon an assumption that the organizational pattern as 
such was sufficient to produce better schools. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Possibly, the sole contribution of this venture into the rela- 
tive status of diocesan, parochial and private schools has been 
that it has confused the issue. On the other hand, confusion 
may be beneficial if it causes us to stop to consider carefully 
what things facilitate or impede the development of good edu- 
cational programs. Even an appreciation of the complexity of 
the problem may be healthful in a decade in which secondary 
school facilities must be multiplied at an ever accelerating rate. 
Against this background the following recommendations have 
been tentatively offered: 

1. That the criteria of adequacy relative to characteristics 
associated with better provisions be approximated in the estab- 
lishment of new high schools. 

2. That the pupil population which the school is intended 
to serve be considered in the choice between diocesan and 
private schools. 

8. That serious consideration be given to the erection of 
diocesan schools, rather than parochial, when such schools must 
be opened under conditions representative of low enrollment, 
population sparsity, and inadequate tuition rates. The findings 
of the investigation did not justify, however, the substitution 
of diocesan schools for large parochial high schools located in 
centers of high population density and having adequate bases 
for financial support. In fact, very high population density was 
not associated with better provisions among diocesan schools. 
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4, That long-term planning for the improvement of admin- 
istrative provisions for individual differences within boys’ schools 
be undertaken where it has not already been inaugurated. This 
is particularly important with reference to the diocesan boys’ 
school in view of the rapid expansion of such schools both as 
to size and number. 

5. That care and discretion be exercised in the choice and 
preparation of administrators since the educational opinion of 
the principal was closely related to the program which operated 
in the schools. That even more concern may be justified in the 
selection of the diocesan administrator was also indicated. 


One of the finest school art productions for the Marian Year 
is a series of seventeen posters of the principal feasts of Our 
Lady, entitled Our Lady’s Date Book, which is being distributed 
by McGough and Son Company, 40 Division Avenue, Grand 
Rapids 2, Michigan. Priced at 50 cents a set, they may be used 
as a coloring project or as the basis of discussion on Marian 
feasts. 

Commonweal, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York, 
is sponsoring a $1,000 prize essay contest for college and uni- 
versity students on the general subject, “The Catholic in a Demo- 
cratic Society.” Entries, which are limited to five thousand 
words, must be submitted by April 15, 1954. Seminarians and 
members of religious communities are not eligible to compete. 

The National Catholic Business Education Association will 
hold its annual convention in the Palmer House Hotel, Chicago, 
April 21 and 22. Theme of the meeting will be “Psychological 
Aspects of Job Promotion.” 

The Catholic school superintendents of New York and of 
Brooklyn, and the presidents of Fordham University, New York, 
and of St. John’s University, Brooklyn, have been named to the 
Board of Trustees of the Metropolitan Educational Television 
Association, which has applied to the New York State Board of 
Regents to operate an educational television station in New York 
City. 
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THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA, 
1889-1905: IDEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 


SISTER MARIE CAROLYN KLINKHAMER, 0.P.* 


When the Catholic University of America opened its doors, 
in 1889, to its first group of students, it could claim mem- 
bership in a select group of institutions. There were few uni- 
versities worthy of that title in 1889, although many more than 
should have used the term did so. Even the colleges of the 
late nineteenth century were frequently organized in a fashion 
which would seem strange to twentieth-century critics, and 
which would have aroused some wonderment in European edu- 
cational circles.1_ The oldest institutions offering higher educa- 
tion had hardly the right to call themselves universities—though 
many of them did so—and when the Johns Hopkins project 
was launched there was much agitation over its prospectus and 
pretentions. 


GRADUATE STUDIES BEGIN 


The Johns Hopkins University is generally admitted to have 
been the first institution offering graduate instruction in this 
country, as graduate training was understood and offered on the 
continent. While graduate instruction does, of course, constitute 
a portion of higher education, it does not comprise this type of 
training in its entirety. Yet, because Johns Hopkins speedily 
discovered that undergraduate training in the United States was 
almost as inadequate to its purposes as the previous lack of 
graduate training had been to the whole world of graduate 
instruction, it began to insist on a revision of undergraduate 
offerings and curricula. It began, furthermore, to offer under- 
graduate instruction of its own. That a neighboring institution 
should follow much the same pattern, for much the same reasons, 


*Sister Marie Carolyn Klinkhamer, O.P., Ph.D., is a member of the 
staff of the Department of History at The Catholic University of America. 

1 The term college, especially as used in Catholic educational circles 
in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries in the United States, 
frequently referred to a six- or seven-year institution which offered instruc- 
tion above the elementary-school level. This description should be kept 
in mind when references are made to possible university interference in, 
or affiliation with, colleges. 
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should not, then, be surprising. But some unique features in 
the origin and growth of that institution, The Catholic University 
of America, should make an examination of its purposes and the 
values attached to its foundation and early growth interesting 
and, perhaps, even valuable to an understanding of the present 
position and scope of the University.? 
CATHOLIC INTEREST IN HIGHER EDUCATION 

University development in the United States seems to have 
been fairly slow, and in this respect the agitation for a Cath- 
olic university followed the lead of the general movement. It 
was to be expected that the bishops of this country should take 
the lead in formulating plans for a university, as they had 
already done in planning the elementary and secondary educa- 
tion for Catholic children, but their action in regard to higher 
education did not come until after the Civil War.’ Many factors 
undoubtedly entered into the comparatively late decision of the 
bishops: the character and scattered extent of the Catholic popu- 
lation, the struggle of many Catholic educational institutions, 
the delicate problems involved in combatting nativism, and a 
real doubt that Catholics in the United States were prepared 
to support a new institution for educational purposes, among 
many others, which might be instanced. An additional factor, 
which would bear special investigation, was the general lack 
of knowledge or appreciation of what Cardinal Newman was 
suggesting throughout these years to his fellow-Catholics in Ire- 
land and England.* Between 1852, when he wrote his Idea 


2 John Tracy Ellis, The Formative Years of the Catholic University of 
America (Washington, D.C.: American Catholic Historical Association, 
1946), Pp. 15-30, notes that, while few universities were worthy of the 
name before 1889, Danie] Coit Gilman, the first president of Johns Hop- 
kins, gave credit to the Catholic college of St. Mary’s in Baltimore as 
having been the “training place of some of the original promoters” of 
his own institution. 

S Ellis, op. cit., pp. 82-3. The action of the bishops in regard to lower- 
school education is partially reviewed by the present writer in an article 
in the Catholic Educational Review, February 1954. 

4 Ellis, op. cit., p. 31. “That men like Bishops Becker, Spalding, and 
Keane did read Newman there is no doubt, for we see it in their not 
infrequent quotations from his work, but aside from Spalding’s insistence 
on ‘cultivation of mind,’ to which Newman devoted considerable atten- 
tion, and Keane’s citing the English cardinal on the place of theology in 
the university curriculum, it is not clear from the writings of the Ameri- 
can churchmen that they . 2 = out the Newman idea in its fullness 


and made it their own. 
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of a University, and 1876, when Johns Hopkins began its work, 
Newman’s work had far less effect upon the thinking of Ameri- 
can Catholics than might have been expected. 


The combination of these two influences, however—Newman’s 
ideas and the foundation of the Baltimore university—proved 
most effectual. Daniel Coit Gilman’s own words concerning 
the purpose and ideal toward which Johns Hopkins should 
strive—‘“the institution now taking shape should forever be free 
from the influences of ecclesiasticism and partisanship”’—aroused 
interest among Catholics and non-Catholics alike, and the sug- 
gestion which Bishop Martin J. Spalding had made to Bishop 
Timon, on 23 August 1865, that the Second Plenary Council 
soon to be held should discuss the possibility of founding a 
Catholic university for the United States, received the impetus 
it needed.® 


Spalding’s concept owed something to Newman, and much 
to his own earlier experiences.” As early as 1865 he had worked 
out a surprisingly comprehensive notion of what a university 
should be and do. The influence of his years in the Cincinnati 
and Louisville struggles, as well as his wider acquaintance with 
the difficulties confronting American Catholics as these were 
represented to him during his residence in Baltimore, are plainly 
discernible in his proposals to Timon and the other bishops. 


It was his opinion that an university would give us greater means than 
we had hitherto possessed for bringing the truths of our faith before the 
more intelligent class of Americans in a manner which could not but 
arrest their attention. And now that the church is an ubiquitous fact in 
this country, he felt that no time should be lost, and that we should at 
once go to work to create an American Catholic literature, irreproachable 
both in thought and style, which would deal with all the living problems 
of the age, and thus furnish a Catholic solution for the doubts by which 
thousands of those outside the church, who think, are tortured. To the 
attainment of this end nothing would be more likely to contribute than 
a great central seat of Catholic learning, encircled by the halo of illus- 
trious names, to which the eyes of Catholics from every part of the Union 


5 Ibid., p. 31, Gilman, The U; N 


The Life of the Most Reverend M. J. 
(New Publication Society, 1873), p. 298. 
7 Cf. many references in the Life, as well as those to Spalding’s interest 
in educational problems in the writer's article, loc. cit. 
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might turn with pride and reverence. It is humiliating to consider how 
much of what is best in our English and American Catholic literature is 
the work of men who were educated outside of the church.® 


The result of Spalding’s suggestion to Timon, and the sub- 
sequent consideration of the matter of a Catholic university at 
the Second Plenary Council, was the inclusion in the decrees of 
that body of a hopeful expression for the future: 


Would that in this region it were permissible to have a great college or 
university which would embrace the advantages and the usefulness of all 
these colleges whether domestic or foreign; in which, namely, all the let- 
ters and sciences, both sacred and profane, could be taught! Whether or 
not the time for founding such a university has arrived, we leave it to 
the judgment of the Fathers, that they may examine the whole matter more 
maturely hereafter.9 


Between this conciliar meeting in 1866, and the opening of 
The Catholic University of America in 1889, many details had 
to be settled, both as to theory and as to practice. The cry- 
stallization of sentiment in favor of the university was the first 
large task of the small group of men who shared Archbishop 
Spalding’s sentiments.1° From time to time, these men ex- 
pressed themselves on the subject of what a university should 
be, and in particular what the projected Catholic university 
should be in the United States. Closely associated with the 
drive for realization of the university project, for example, was 
Isaac Hecker, who might have been expected to have decided 
views on education from his association with the education- 
minded New Englanders of his early days, if for no other reason. 
Hecker did, in fact, write two articles on the subject of higher 
education, in which he explained that this type of training 
“obviously included all that belong [ed] to every kind of insti- 
tute of learning above common schools.” Aside from this 
distinction, however, and from his contention that a college 
should not be dignified with the name of university, Hecker’s 


8 Spalding, op. cit., p. 313. 


® Ellis, quoting Concilii Plenarii Baltimorensis II, in Ecclesia Metro- 
politana Baltimorensi . . . Decreta (Baltimore: John Murphy, 1868), p. 228. 
10 This story has been told with a wealth of detail in Ellis’s Formative 
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preoccupation did not include lengthy acounts of the purposes 
and values of university instruction." 

The next person, chronologically, to express himself on the 

subject was Archbishop Spalding’s nephew, himself the bishop 
of Peoria. Writing about his uncle’s concern for the establish- 
ment of a Catholic university, the youfger Spalding added a 
long explanatory footnote, quoting Newman’s Idea of a Uni- 
versity, but prefacing the latter’s remarks with an observation of 
his own: 
. . . the mission of a Catholic university is of the very first importance. 
Or, we may consider the university as the crown of all other institutions 
of learning. No general system of education can be complete which does 
not terminate in and receive its complement from the university. As 
Catholics in this country have a system of education peculiar to them- 
selves and different from that which exists around them, a Catholic uni- 
versity to crown the edifice is of necessity demanded.12 


In view of Bishop John Lancaster Spalding’s later, and fre- 

quent, utterances on the subject of Catholic higher education, 
this observation is interesting. It has, of course, considerable 
significance in itself. Not long after it was written, events in 
the national capital began to attract the attention of persons all 
over the world to some rather unfortunate by-products of the 
American political system. Blame for these difficulties was at- 
tributed, as it has often been since, to a lack of religious edu- 
cation. A writer in the Catholic Mirror, a Baltimore weekly 
commented: 
If the nation be rapidly outgrowing religion, the greater and more urgent 
is the necessity of establishing a National Catholic University, which will 
turn out men armed at all points to resist the tendency of the age, and 
to meet and defeat those who have already vielded to its baneful ma- 
terialism. When will a beginning be made?!* 


THE THIRD PLENARY COUNCIL AND ITS EFFECT 
The journalist did not have too long a time to wait for an 


11“Qn the Higher Education,” Catholic World, XIf (Maich 1471), 
721-31, and XIII (April 1871), 115-24. The passages quoted are on pp. 
115 and 118. Although the article is unsigned, Ellis’s identification of 
Hecker as tle writer may certainly be accepted as definitive. 

12 Spalding, op. cit., - 316. 
an Ellis, op. cit., p. 65, quoting the Baltimore Catholic Mirror, 17 March 
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answer to his question. At the time he was writing, the bishops 
of the country were concerning themselves with this question. 
among many others. If, to some of them, the question of a 
Catholic university seemed less pressing than did the other prob- 
lems clamoring for attention, there were still many who seriously 
reflected upon the university question. Most of their reflections, 
as recorded in the work concerning the University’s formative 
years, seem to have been practical rather than speculative. When 
the University actually began its courses of instruction, however, 
it was obvious that the purposes and values of the new insti- 
tution had not been neglected in the years of preparation be- 
tween the Second and Third Plenary Councils. At the latter 
meeting, the Fathers of the Council decreed “that the time had 
come for the creation of one central school of higher learning,”" 
and appointed a committee to begin preparations for the erec- 
tion and staffing of this institution. Thereafter, the thinking 
about the purposes and values of the Catholic University would 
be largely in the control of this committee, the faculty of the 
new institution, or the persons most sympathetic with the project. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNIVERSITY 


One man who could be fitted into all of the above categories 
was John J. Keane, Bishop of Richmond at the time that he 
was called to assist in the realization of the university project, 
but soon to be named its first rector. After he had served as 
rector from 1889 to 1896, Keane composed an account of the 
formative and early days of the University, which sheds some 
light—though not as much as might be desired—on the reasons 
for opening such an institution, and for conducting it as it was 
originally planned."* Keane’s purpose in writing the memorial 
was to acquaint his successors, or later readers, with the factua! 
matters attending the University’s foundation, but there were 


14 Peter Guilday, A History of the Councils of Baltimore (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1932), p. 286. For the question of whether the 
new institution should be a seminarium principale or a university, cf. 
Ellis’s treatment of the correspondence of Corrigan, McQuaid, Keane, and 
Gibbons, in Formative Years. 

15 This document has been called the Keane “Memorial” by Fllis in the 
Formative Years, and will hereafter be referred to as such. It is housed 
in the Archives of The Catholic University of America, which will here- 
after be noted as ACUA, with additional notations of the location of ma- 
terials therein. 
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occasions when his references to these matters made it neces- 
sary to mention also some of the thinking about more specula- 
tive concerns. Thus, for example, in his entry concerning the 
composition of the Statuta, or constitutions, of the University, 
Keane remarked: 


During parts of July and August [1888], while waiting for leave to 
collect in Chicago, I staid at the University of Notre Dame, Ind., and there 
composed the Statutes of the University. This I did after a careful study 
of the statutes of the Universities of Louvain, of Laval at Quebec, & of 
Paris; besides those of Strasbourg & other non-Catholic institutions. I 
composed two sets of statutes, one for the University in general, and one 
for the Faculty of Divinity in particular.1® 


Keane’s efforts were sent to Rome for approval, since the 
University was to be a pontifical institution. Keane himself 
journeyed to Rome, as did some of his fellow-bishops, to see the 
University constitutions through the congregations entrusted 
with the task of examining them, as well as to transact other 
business. In one of Keane’s conferences with the Cardinal— 
Mazzela—chiefly concerned with studying and revising the con- 
stitutions, there occurred an exchange of remarks concerning 
the purpose and values of the projected university: 


Two points he dwelt on particularly: first, the requirements for admission 
to the Univy., that is, the grade and order of studies; second, the con- 
ditions for graduation. As to the former, he demurred at our making it 
exclusively a post graduate institution. I reminded him that the Third 
Plenary Council said distinctly that the Divinity students were to have 
already made the Seminary course of Divinity. Nevertheless, he urged 
that this should be waived, and that students should be admitted with- 
out a previous course of Divinity; this, he said, was the mind of the 
Card. Prefect, & even of the Holy Father; and he alleged as reason, that 
the institution would thereby have a larger number of students... . I 
concluded that our Bishops would naturally be thankful for permission 
from the Holy See to derogate from the decree of the Council in this matter.17 


Events proved that Keane’s estimate of the attitude of the 
bishops was, in some cases, optimistic. No serious objection to 
the statutes as revised could prevail, however, and they were 


16 Keane, “Memorial,” p. 26. 
17 Tbid., pp. 80-1. J 
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approved early in 1889.18 The first division of these constitu- 
tions provided that: “Universitas, quae initio Sacrae Theologiae 
Facultate constabit, progressu temporis omnes Facultates com- 
plectetur, quae perfectam Universitatem decent.”!® In view of 
the fact that the opening words of this section provided that 
the University should be devoted, in perpetuo, to the furnish- 
ing of “every sort of discipline that should be taught on a higher 
level, with the light of Catholic truth showing the way, to the 
youth of this country,””° the original purpose of the University 
seems fairly clear. What occurred between 1889 and 1905 to 
clarify or modify this expressed purpose may now be more pro- 
fitably examined. 

At its dedication, which took place 13 November 1889, the 
University was reminded that its objective work should be knowl- 
edge and doctrine.2!_ After tracing the course of education as 
a civilizing influence and as the chief aid of both state and 
church in conveying their separate but complementary messages 
to all people, the first speaker at the dedication continued: 


The end, then, of a university is to gather within its halls the few who 
are brighter in intellect and keener in thought, and to expand and vivify 
within them knowledge; then send them forth leaders to instruct and 
train the masses. Knowledge is not for its possessor, nor genius for the 
individual. . . . Education has increased in quantity, but lessened in 
quality. . . . We have Harvard and Yale in the non-Catholic world, 
Georgetown and Notre Dame in the Catholic world, all doing yeoman’s 
duty in their line. But the centers of higher education are entirely too few 
in the country.22 


18 ACUA has a manuscript copy of Keane’s representation of the attitude 
of the Third Plenary Council—or such members of it as expressed them- 
selves while he was in Rome—which confirms his recollection in the 
Memorial. This letter, “presented to Msgr. Jacobini, Secr. of Propa- 
ganda, Feb. 12, ’89,” is filed with galley and page proofs of the Con- 
stitutiones, the former bearing lengthy corrections in Keane’s own hand. 

19 Constitutiones generales Catholicae Universitatis Americae (Rome: 
S.C. de Propaganda Fide, 1889), p. 8. 

20 Ibid., p. 7. “Catholicae Universitatis Americae is [sic] perpetuo finis 
erit, ut iuventae in nostra regione optimae cuiusque disciplinae in gradu 
superiori addiscendae copia suppetat, catholicae veritatis praeeunte lumine.” 
It may be that the use of the term catholicae veritatis should call atten- 
tion to the pe ye ag meaning of catholic as universal. 

21 Solemnities of the Dedication and Opening of the Catholic University 
of America (Baltimore: John Murphy & Co., 1890), sermon of the Rt. 
Rev. —- Gilmour, Bishop of Cleveland, pp. 6-18. The remark cited 
is on page 

22 Bishop Gilmour, op. cit., pp. 13-4. 
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The first students of the University, already in residence at the 
time of the dedication, listened to these words, and to the pero- 
ration in which the Bishop of Cleveland summed up his concept 
of the purpose of the University as “to take up all that is good 
in human knowledge, purify it in the alembic of God’s revela- 
tion, and give it back to man blessed in the light of God’s 
truth.”25 It is to be presumed, however, that the new rector’s 
words, on the first day of class, proved more susceptible of im- 
mediate application. Bishop Keane explained to this “corps of 
pioneers” that there were connections between the courses of 
study they had completed and those they were now beginning, 
but that the object of the University courses was to give train- 
ing which would be “deeper, broader, and more practically ap- 
plied to all the questions agitating the mind of the world” at 
that time.2* While there was no essential difference between 
Gilmour's and Keane’s words, the pages of the dedicatory volume 
make the inference that the quiter presentation must have been 
welcome, a very easy one. 


CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


Not long after the University began its courses, Keane began 
to realize the truth of a statement made to him by Monsignor 
Abbeloos, rector of the University of Louvain. The new insti- 
tution, like the older one, speedily discovered that even a small 
student body might exhibit all sorts of differences in training, 
inclinations, aptitudes, and needs. For this reason, almost from 
the beginning, The Catholic University of America had to pro- 
vide for what Keane called “optional groups of studies.” From 
these optional groups proliferated the several faculties which 
eventually culminated in the introduction of undergraduate de- 
partments. There is little probability that the introduction of 
these studies made Keane or any of his contemporaries aware 
that the purpose of the University was being modified, at least 
to the extent that its original expression was now being more 
strictly applied. Yet such proved to be the case, within a de- 
cade and a half of the inauguration. 

In the meantime, Keane was preoccupied with another aspect 
of the University’s purposes; in his Memorial he recorded that 


23 Ibid., p. 18. 24 Tbid., p. 75. 25 “Memorial,” p. 46. 
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after mature reflection, & consultation with the Cardinal Chancellor &c., 
we resolved to stand inflexibly by the principle that the spiritual & priestly 
life & training of the students was at least as essential as their intellectual 
development. . . . Limitations of personal liberty had been reduced to 
the minimum considered essential to the maintenance of good order.?¢ 


Keane’s view might not have won as much approval in his own 
day as it would in the next century, when the importance of 
university supervision of student activities began to be em- 
phasized. In Keane’s day, thoughts on the subject of the pur- 
poses and values of higher education were more likely to be 
expressed in the words used by John Lancaster Spalding at the 
laying of the cornerstone of Caldwell Hall, on the University 
campus, and repeated by him and by others during the next 
few years. Spalding had observed on that occasion: 


. .. a true university will be the home both of ancient wisdom and of 
new learning; it will teach the best that is known and encourage research; 
it will stimulate thought, refine taste and awaken the love of excellence; it 
will be at once a scientific institute, a school of culture and a training 
ground for the business of life; it will educate the minds that give direc- 
tion to the age; it will be a nursery of ideas, a center of influence. The 
good we do men is quickly lost, the truth we leave them remains forever, 
and the aim of the best education is to enable students to see what is 
true and to inspire them with the love of all truth... . The university 
will make culture its first aim, and its scope will widen as the thoughts 
and attainments of men are enlarged and multiplied.27 


There were other purposes to justify the existence of the 
University, as Bishop Shahan later recalled Spalding had listed 
them on this occasion. A flourishing institution would enable 
Catholics to act as determining forces in public controversies 
by giving them the proper previous training; it would assist 
Catholics to become literary figures of importance, and act as 
a point of union for Catholics in general and for the bishops 
of the country in particular.28 These purposes stress somewhat 
more the by-products of university education, however, than those 
mentioned from Spalding’s own words. 


, An Address Delivered at the Laying of the Corner- 
¢ University (Peoria, Illinois: B. Cremer & Bros., 1888), 


of the Golden Sacerdotal Jubilee of . . . John Lancaster 
Spalding (Peoria: Illinois: Fred J. Ringley Co., 1913), p. 47. 
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That his was not the only large concept of the new Uni- 
versity’s scope was to be seen within the first month after its 
inauguration. Writing in the Catholic World, Father John T. 
Murphy declared: “We shall thus have, please God, in the near 
future, a University, a Studium Generale in the full and liberal 
sense of the term. .. . it will also embrace the laity, to whom 
it will afford the highest general culture, as well as the technical 
instruction they may require for their several walks in life.”** 
Murphy’s words are somewhat briefer than Spalding’s, but they 
convey the same germinal notion of what a university should be, 
with the significant insistence that its purpose would be fulfilled 
only when the laity should be admitted to its classes. Follow- 
ing this proposal, Murphy suggested, much as Hecker had done 
long before the University project reached actuality, that its 
purposes could best be fulfilled if the “new University . . . can 
mark out a standard of studies to be attained by all who desire 
to enter its own portals.”8° In this fashion, Murphy thought, 
the Catholic University could perform, for the United States— 
or, at least, for Catholics in the United States—the same func- 
tions performed by Oxford and Cambridge for the British Isles. 


FACULTY INTEREST IN UNIVERSITY DEVELOPMENT 

Murphy’s suggestion, not far removed from the spirit of Pope 
Leo XIII’s letter to the bishops of the United States in which 
he had recommended such a service, could hardly be carried 
out in the earliest days of the University’s existence. There 
were many problems which demanded more immediate solu- 
tions; the number and kind of faculties to give the course for 
seminarians or priests already partially trained in theological or 
philosophical studies was the most pressing of these. After the 
faculties had been tentatively sorted out into those of Theology. 
Philosophy, Law, and Social Science, however—and in a fashion 
which twentieth-century administrative practice would find 
rather startling—the members of the various groups of profes- 
sors could turn their attention to a more adequate account of 
the University’s purpose. Probably more time was actually spent 
in consideration of this question than might appear from a 


29John T. Murphy, C.S.Sp., “The New Catholic University and the 
Existing Colleges,” Catholic World, XL (December 1889), p. 302. 
80 Tbid., p. 808. 
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cursory examination of the records. The University announce- 
ments of 1896-7, then referred to as the University Year-book, 
indicate that the compilers were looking back over the preceding 
few years to determine what the original ideas of the founders 
had been, as well as ahead to the prospective students who might 
read their message: 


Founded by practical men who had been long familiar with the intel- 
lectual needs of the American people, and conducted by officers and 
teachers who, unhampered by tradition, aim to adapt their methods to 
the times in which they live, the educational plan on which the work of 
the University has been modeled is intended to afford to the largest 
possible number of individuals the widest opportunity for self-develop- 
ment. It has no other test for admission to its courses than mental and 
moral fitness to undertake them. It demands no other conditions for its 
degrees than the attainment of that eminent scholarship which the degrees 
imply. Subject to these tests and conditions, men of all classes, races, 
and religions are accepted as its students and will receive its academic 
honors.31 


In these words there was already a widening of the original 
scope of the University, though perhaps not of the vision which 
had inspired it. This Year-book was issued during the last days 
of Bishop Keane’s rectorship, and applied equally to the first 
days of that of Bishop Conaty. In Conaty’s time, the University 
was asked to consider the possibility of undertaking courses on 
the undergraduate level, no longer to be considered as merely 
occasional or supplementary ones to make up deficiencies in the 
undergraduate preparation of some of the graduate students, 
but as a permanent feature of the University’s offerings. As a 
preparation for these courses within the University, the schedule 
of classes in neighboring colleges, as well as the purpose and 
scope of these institutions, evoked some attention from University 
officials, and from Bishop Spalding in particular. Spalding was 
evidently regarded as the spokesman par excellence for the 
American hierarchy, or for American Catholics, on all educational 
or intellectual matters. He is, at any rate, the only one of the 
American bishops or those interested in the foundation of the 


31 Year-book of the Catholic University of America 1896-97 (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Catholic University of America, 1896), pp. 11-2. An account 
of student life at the University may be found in Henry J. Browne, 
“Pioneer Days at the Catholic University of America,” Catholic Educational 
Review, XLVIII (January-February, 1950), 29-38; 96-103. 
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University who continued to make frequent mentions of the 
reason for its inception. 

When Holy Cross College was dedicated in 1899, as close to 
the University buildings as it could well be located, Spalding 
recalled some of the reasons which had impelled the American 
hierarchy to provide for the University’s beginning: 


That we might have one centre where our educational principles should 
be put to the test under the most favorable conditions this university was 
founded; that we might make it plain to ourselves that the patience, the 
self-denial, the unworldly temper, the persevering industry, which alone 
can mould great scholars and intellectual leaders, are still to be found 
among us, at least in a few; and that those few should become for us 
who are thrown into the cares, distractions, and business of the world, 
as beacon lights to the storm-tossed sailors, as well-springs to thirsty travellers 
through arid plains . . . , that when men tell us that our religion de- 
prives us of mental freedom and of the power to pursue science in a dis- 
interested spirit, we might, instead of having recourse to speculative argu- 
ments which are ineffectual, or of going back to past ages, which is not 
to the point, simply say, Behold our great school, and the clear search- 
ing light that is there turned on whatever most interests the human 
mind. . . . [FJ] or all this and much more the Catholic University of 
America was founded.32 


These words were perhaps Spalding’s clearest expression to 
that date of the reasons behind the foundation of the University, 
and of the values which the American hierarchy expected it to 
convey to the people of the United States. Spalding, however, 
did not fail to recur to the values he had hoped the University 
might possess when he had spoken of it on other occasions. 
Still speaking at the dedication of Holy Cross College, he ob- 
served: “It was imperative that we should establish here a 
common centre of the highest spiritual life, intellectual, moral, 
and religious, where men of exceptional gifts might receive an 
exceptional culture; for such men are urgently needed every- 
where, as heads of our dioceses, seminaries, colleges, and 
parishes.”** Even this was not sufficient for that day’s reflec- 
tions upon the goals of the University, for Spalding also re- 
marked, a little later in the address, that the University had been 
begun to “give examples of . . . a [scholar’s] life, to train a 
82]. L. Spalding, (Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co., 1900), 
. 68-108. The ad is titled “The University: a Nursery of the 


Higher Life,” and the passage cited is from pp. 101-2. 
Ibid., p. 108. 
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chosen few in this high and severe discipline, who shall then 
scatter throughout the land, as bearers of light and contagious 
enthusiasm—for this the Catholic University was founded.”** 


Again and again, in many addresses and essays, Spalding 
reiterated substantially the same thoughts. Within the Uni- 
versity’s own faculty, in the meantime, clearer ideas of the insti- 
tution’s educational functions were being formulated. Shortly 
before all the members of faculty were requested by the rector 
to express their ideas on the purposes and values of higher edu- 
cation, one of their number wrote an article in which he as- 
serted: “The premise from which this paper starts is, that the 
aim of the college—in so far as it is intellectual—is to give the 
student a symmetrical mental development, to train all the facul- 
ties of his mind, and to beget in him the power of consciously 
directing them.”* 

This intellectual independence and self-reliance, of which 
Neill spoke in reference to general collegiate training, was the 
subject of the rector’s own remarks, at least in part, when he 
addressed a meeting of the Association of Catholic Colleges. As 
he reviewed the position taken by Catholic colleges of earlier 
decades, and attempted to forecast their opportunities for the 
present century, he summarized the purposes and values of the 
Catholic University as constituting: (1) the strengthening of the 
entire system of Catholic education, with the University regarded 
as its capstone; (2) the preparation of teachers; (3) the cultiva- 
tion of scholarship capable of defending the truth; (4) the fit- 
ting of teachers for work in the University itself; and (5) the 
“toning up” of Catholic educational ideals.8® With such a sum- 
mary of the services which the University was expected to per- 
form, it is scarcely a matter for surprise that Conaty should have 


34 [bid., p. 105. Addresses like these, and essays on the same subject, 
would make it possible, at the time of Bishop Spalding’s golden jubilee, 
for E. L. Rivard, C.S.V., to write: “From the humblest parochial school 
to the best equipped university the influence of Bishop Spalding’s theories 
on the cultural value of education, the high worth of the things of the 
mind and heart has been felt.” Ceremonies, P. 6. Spalding’s emphasis 
on the cultural values of the University was frequently echoed by other 
writers on its purposes and values. 

35 Charles P. Neill, “The Social Sciences in Collegiate Training,” Cath- 
olic University Bulletin, VII (January, 1901), 38. 

36 Thomas J. Conaty, “The Catholic College of the Twentieth Century,” 
Catholic University Bulletin, VII (July, 1901), 316-7. 
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sent out, evidently in the autumn of 1902, a questionnaire ad- 
dressed to the members of his faculty. Its issuance cannot, of 
course, be attributed entirely to the consideration of such items 
as had engaged his attention at the meeting of the Catholic 
colleges. Undoubtedly other considerations weighed heavily in 
this quest for information, but the form which the questions 
took, and the urgency expressed in his own letter, may have 
acquired something difficult to measure from that session. 
Conaty asked his faculty members to answer three questions: 


I. Is it advisable to establish undergraduate courses of study prepara- 
tory to the regular courses offered by the University? 

Il. If so, should such undergraduate courses be conducted directly by 
the University, or by subordinate colleges and seminaries organized under, 
affiliated to, and governed by the University? 

III. If by affiliated colleges and seminaries, should there be one gen- 
eral college or seminary in which all such courses are conducted, or sep- 
arate and mutually independent colleges or seminaries corresponding to 
the different divisions of the University, viz: Theology, Philosophy, Let- 
ters, Science, Law, and Technology, each with its own regulations as to 
admission, studies, and degrees??? 


MEANING OF THE PH.D. DEGREE 


The answers to these queries may be compared with the re- 
plies to one addressed by Conaty earlier in his rectorship to the 
members of the faculty, in which he had asked what the degree 
Doctor of Philosophy should mean.** At that time, he had 
wanted to know the meaning of the degree itself, the subjects 
in which courses leading to it should be given, the conditions 
prerequisite to it, and whether it should be regarded as a Uni- 
versity degree or as one restricted to a particular faculty. The 
summary which he was able to make of the answers to these 


87 ACUA, Files of the Academic Senate, F-W, folder marked Under- 
graduate Courses. The folder is undated, but all the material is dated 


902. 

38 ACUA, Files of the Academic Senate, F-W, folder marked Ph.D. 
Meaning of Doctor of Philosophy. This folder, too, is undated, but its 
letters are dated December 1897. The letters were written by Daniel W. 
Shea, Maurice Francis Egan, George M. Bolling, Edmund T. Shanahan, 
Charles P. Neill, W. J. Kerby, Thomas J. Shahan, Frederick Z. Rooker, 
W. C. Robinson, Josiah Pierce, Jr., John A. Robinson, Frederick Pelley, 
Lucian Johnston, Edward L. Greene, John J. Griffin, Carroll Wright, Al- 
bert F. Zahm, Charles F. Aiken, Charles W. Stoddard, Rene de Saussure, 


and E. B. Briggs. 
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questions—some of the answers very lengthy ones—offer an 
interesting confirmation of the purposes such men as Spalding 
and Keane had averred were those of the University, and an 
equally interesting forecast of the replies to the later investiga- 
tion of the possibilities of offering undergraduate instruction. 

Ten of the faculty had declared, in 1897, that the doctorate 
should imply proficiency in some science or liberal art, eight of 
them thought it should include the ability for independent re- 
search, and six demanded that it should be an indication of the 
possession of broad general culture.*® Since all of these desiderata 
had been included in the aims envisioned for the University 
from its inception, it seems clear that the first faculty shared 
the belief of the institution’s founders that instruction leading 
to them should be provided. None of the faculty members re- 
sponding to this early questionnaire, however, insisted on a 
specific course of studies as a prerequisite to the granting of the 
Ph.D. degree. 

What they did suggest, in general, was that all subjects which 
could be treated by philosophic methods, or which were neither 
strictly technical nor in possession of a clearly recognized profes- 
sional degree of their own, or which belonged to the general 
division of the humanities or liberal arts, or did not have au- 
thority rather than reason as their basis, should be recognized 
as leading to the most commonly recognized higher degree in 
American institutions.*° These faculty members also suggested 
that previous collegiate training, supplemented by a rigorous 
course at the graduate level, should be made indispensable to 
the granting of the degree.*! Their suggestions in this regard 
show a definite connection with the answers to the question- 
naire sent out five years later, although it is to be regretted 
that a strict comparison cannot be made because there are fewer 
replies, and those not always from the same persons, than in 
the case of the 1897 investigation. 


SCOPE OF UNDERGRADUATE TRAINING 


The 1902 inquiries were answered directly upon the carbon 
copy of Conaty’s letter by one man, who initialed his answers 
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E.T.S. There can be no doubt that this was Edmund T. Shana- 
han, a professor of philosophy at the University, and one of the 
first persons engaged to teach in the school of philosophy, let- 
ters, and science when that division of the University was opened 
in 1895.42 Shanahan’s answer was full of detail, at least as 
much as could be crammed into the small space he had allowed 
himself, but his observation pertinent to the purposes of the 
University came in the first sentence. “I am not in favor,” he 
wrote, “of any system of culture studies exclusively.” What- 
ever else the University might represent, it did not stand for 
the offering of a purely liberal arts program, in Shanahan’s 
mind. The remainder of his answers made this attitude clearer, 
but he ended his remarks in a fashion which would no doubt 
have been regarded as perfectly orthodox by Bishop Spalding 
or any others of his mind: the University should control all 
undergraduate teaching directly, because any other scheme 
“would lead to a many-headed monster and be without cen- 
trality.”* 

Maurice Francis Egan’s answers to Conaty’s questions were 
somewhat more extended. He, too, was in favor of the intro- 
duction of undergraduate courses, though he did not insist on 
such strict controls as Shanahan had done. He felt that there 
should be “one general college whose courses should lead to the 
work offered by the University. The tendency of this college 
should be towards the shortening of the baccalaureate term.” 
Aside from this rather cryptic remark, Egan’s other observa- 
tions—that Greek should not be compulsory, that Latin should 


42 Patrick H. Ahern, The Catholic University of America, 1887-1896: the 
Rectorship of John J. Keane gag nar D.C.: The Catholic University 
of America Press, 1948), = 106. Shanahan is incorrectly given in the 
index as Edmund J., but the text lists him correctly as E. T. 

48 ACUA, folder marked undegraduate courses. Cf. the work of Peter 
E. Hogan, S.S.J., The Catholic University of America, 1896-1903: the 
Rectors ip of Thomas J. Conaty (Washington, D.C.: The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America Press, 1949), for the whole account of Conaty’s dif- 
ficulties with this question and others, and the work of Colman J. Barry, 
O.S.B., The Cath University of America 1903-1909: the Rectorship of 
Denis J. O'Connell (Washington, D.C.: The Catholic University of America 
Press, 1950), for the actual introduction of undergraduate studies. Barry 
observes, p. 65, that “if the University wanted a continuous flow of stu- 
dents, especially laymen, into its halls, it would, like Johns Hopkins, have 
to train its own. In this way the University could stem in the most effec- 
tive way the flow of Catholic students into non-Catholic universities which 
began in earnest at the tur of the century.” 
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be minimized, but that otherwise the courses should emphasize 
the humanities—coincided rather definitely with the ideas opera- 
tive in the first decade of the University’s existence.** 

Edward A. Pace’s response to the questions was at once the 
lengthiest and the most penetrating. He began his letter to 
the rector by saying that the questions proposed would make 
necessary some preliminary inquiries as to the feasibility of intro- 
ducing undergraduate instruction. He would suggest, he wrote, 
as the first preliminary question to be addressed to all depart- 
ments, what defect of preparation most seriously interferes with 
the work of the students in that department? The reason for 
this question, he thought, was that 
it is generally admitted that these needs, or defects of preparation, are 
not the same in all students: nor are the desired remedies the same for 
all departments. But it is equally true that there are some defects, the 
removal of which would be helpful to the work of every department. 
Such, for instance, is the inability to handle the literature of a subject or 
those portions of it which are written in foreign languages.45 


Pace’s first inquiry, then, bears some relationship to the ideas 
expressed by both Bishops Spalding, as well as to the notions 
later contained in the Constitutions of the University. His ex- 
tension of the preliminary questions led him next to make an 
even closer connection with those concepts: 


In the next place, if only for the sake of arriving at a clear understand- 
ing, it would be worth while asking just how the line is drawn between 
graduate and undergraduate work. . .. I therefore suggest as a second 
preliminary question: How do you distinguish graduate work from under- 
graduate work, (a) in general and (b) in the subjects which are taught 
in your department?46 


If all the members of the faculty had followed the sugges- 
tions made by Monsignor Pace in this letter to the rector, they 
could hardly have done better than emerge, a year later, with 
a series of suggestions for inaugurating undergraduate instruc- 
tion under the auspices of the Faculty of Philosophy. Actuated 
partly by the fear that a religious community might be invited 
to begin undergraduate instruction, available to all students. 
upon the campus of the University, and partly by the necessity 


44 ACUA, folder marked undergraduate courses. 
45 Ibid. 46 
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of clarifying their own aims in the light of the University Con- 
stitutions, the Faculty of Philosophy proposed to offer the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts, to students who had fulfilled certain re- 
quirements. These courses were described as: “1. Those which 
are recognized as part of a liberal education and which are pre- 
scribed for all students, and 2. Those special studies which best 
serve as an introduction to future research or professional work.”47 


UNDERGRADUATE STUDIES BEGIN 


Within the year following this action by one of the faculties 
of the University, the trustees had agreed that the purposes of 
the institution could best be served by opening its doors to 
undergraduates. Cardinal Gibbons, as Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity and chief of the trustees, explained their motives in a 
letter to Father Ostendorf, of Illinois: 


The Trustees of the University, having felt for some time that the facili- 
ties of the University should be made available to a larger class of stu- 
dents, decided at their meeting of April 13, 1904, to develop the courses 
of instruction so as to meet more completely the needs of our Catholic 
people, and at the recent meeting of November 16, 1904, it was voted 
that this contemplated development should take place at once. ... It 
is in behalf of Catholic students who seek a liberal education to prepare 
themselves for business or professional careers that the University has de- 
cided to admit, on examination or presentation of satisfactory certificates, 
students who have completed a high-school or academy course, and other 
persons of like scholastic attainments. ... The foregoing modifications 
do not imply that the University is to lower its standards or abandon the 
field of advanced work in which it has hitherto been engaged.48 


Cardinal Gibbons’s assurance to Father Ostendorf was repeated 
in a press clipping—probably the proof-sheet of an early pub- 


47 ACUA, Files of the Academic Senate, A-F, folder titled Faculty of 
Philosophy, containing a memorandum headed “action of the Faculty of 
Rage complying with the resolutions of the Academic Senate, Nov. 
17, 

48 Tbid. Father Ostendorf was evidently the Reverend Francis A. Osten- 
dorf, of Effingham, Illinois. Cf. Catholic Directory .. . 1904, XIII (n.p.: 
M. H. Wiltzius Co., 1904), p. 874. Gibbon’s letter is dated December 23, 
1904. Early in that year—January 28, 1904—in a speech of the dean 
of the Faculty of Philosophy, he had summarized the reasons for begin- 
ning undergraduate instruction as: 1) to fulfill the desires of the Holy 
See that greater numbers er enjoy the University’s benefits; 2) to 
conform with the sentiment of the Catholic population; 3) to recognize 
the responsibility of making productive the endowed chairs; 4) to better 
existing conditions in Catholic education. 
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licity release from the University—, which declared that the 
trustees had been impelled to their decision by the desire to 
increase “the productivity of the University in all its depart- 
ments by the better preparation of young men for subsequent 
scientific investigation and research in the graduate schools and 
learned professions.” This source went on to state, however, 
that an additional reason was the “urgent necessity of doing 
something to prevent the continued increase in the number of 
our young men attending non-Catholic institutions.”*® The lat- 
ter theme had been long overlaid by the former, or by expres- 
sions akin to it, but its existence had certainly not been out of 
the thoughts of the trustees, nor of others concerned with higher 
education. 

By May 1905 the University was ready to invite prospective 
undergraduate students to consider its claims on their patronage. 
Its first prospectus addressed to them declared: 

The Catholic University of America aims at providing the Catholic young 
man with the same modern methods of instruction which have made the 
older universities such potent factors in the development of the nation. 
While furnishing all the advantages of a purely secular education, the 
Catholic University adds to its courses an effective training in the PRIN- 
CIPLES OF PHILOSOPHY and in the TRUTHS OF CATHOLIC BE- 
LIEF in order that the student’s knowledge of his religion may keep 
pace with his progress in science.5° 

The father of two prospective students had already been as- 
sured, in a letter from the dean of the Faculty of Philosophy, 
that it was the “aim of the Bishops to make the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America just as efficacious in imparting a modern 
education to our Catholic young men as the older important 
American institutions.”5! The similarity in wording here may 
be accidental, but there can be little doubt that the faculty 
agreed with the expression of aims as contained in the pro- 
spectus. 

By the end of the spring term of 1905, the whole Faculty of 
Philosophy was ready to go on record in regard to the advis- 


49 ACUA, Files of the Academic Senate, A-F, Folder marked Faculty of 
Bean undated press clipping. 


51 Ibid., letter of John J. Griffin to Dr. Francis W. Gallagher, El Paso, 
Texas, February 7, 1905. 
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ability of adding undergraduate instruction. In a resolution 
addressed to the Academic Senate of the University, the Faculty 
declared that the experience of nine years and the study of 
statistical records of educational experience had convinced them 
that the “University can never have the influence on Catholic 
life in America that the founders intended, unless there be 
established here baccalaureate courses under the full control 
of the University.”5? 

That resolution was merely filed by the Academic Senate, but 
the undergraduate course did open, with all due recognition of 
the purposes and ideals for which the Faculty of Philosophy 
had striven, and for which the University had been founded 
less than a quarter-century before. To summarize the Uni- 
versity’s purposes and values statistically would be difficult, since 
there were so many expressions of opinion on the subject, vary- 
ing more in degree than in essence. It can be maintained, how- 
ever, that the original purposes and values were always kept in 
mind. Even when internal difficulties, especially those of an 
administrative nature, disturbed the University, its goal was kept 
in sight. Its similarity to comparable secular institutions was 
insisted upon, as was its unique character in the American Cath- 
olic educational scheme. The difficulty of reconciling these two 
ideas was perhaps at fault when modifications were proposed. 
None of the faculty members or administrators would have been 
likely, in spite of occasional disturbances, to object to the phras- 
ing of one of the University’s founders, Bishop Spalding, who 
may here be quoted in a final summing-up of the purposes of 
higher education: 

The great purpose of genuine education is not to store the memory or 
to accustom to observances, but to strengthen man with his own mind, 
to rouse him to higher self-activity, to vivify him, to give him fresh faith, 
hope, and courage, to deepen the foundations of his being, to cultivate 
his faculties, to give him a firmer grasp of truth and a clearer view of 
things as they are.58 


52 Tbid., filed June 8, 1905. 
58 Education and the Future of Religion (Chicago: A. C. McClurg & 
Co., 1902), p. 160. 
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A BASIC RELIGION WORD LIST 
FOR THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


SISTER M. JOSEPHINA, C.SJ.* 


Teachers can often learn how to do their jobs better from 
a study of the ways pupils use the knowledge which they have 
learned. A continuing challenge to teachers in Catholic schools 
is that of devising more effective means of integrating religion 
with every other subject in the curriculum. Particularly adapt- 
able to integration with other areas of learning is the area of 
the language arts. Effective steps have been taken toward pro- 
viding for the integration of religion and the content of the 
reading program, both in its formal stages and in the stage of 
literary appreciation, in the Catholic elementary school. Ma- 
terials used in other subjects are not yet designed to show any 
great relationship between their content and that of religion, 
though progress in this regard is being made. One subject whose 
learning relationship with religion seems particularly weak is 
spelling. 

Spellers used in Catholic elementary schools reveal an almost 
utter disregard on the part of their editors for the relationship 
of spelling content to religion content, particularly at specific 
grade levels. An examination by the writer of five spellers cur- 
rently used in Catholic schools showed that in the selection of 
religion words they ranged from 59 different religion words in 
one series of spellers to 147 in another series. Moreover, with 
regard to the grade placement of religion words, they varied 
from placement of a particular word in the second grade to place- 
ment of the same word in the eighth grade. Out of a total of 
526 different religion words found in the five speller series, only 
one word, Jesus, was found placed by all five spellers in the 
same grade, the second. 

No one expects to find in a speller for a particular grade all 
the words the pupils of that grade may encounter in the study 
of other subjects. There are some words which a pupil is ex- 
pected to learn to spell informally. This is true also of religion 


“Sister M. Josephina, C.S.J., M.A., is on the staff of Boston College. 
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words. Moreover, there are some words which are met in the 
religion content of a grade which one does not expect the pupils 
to be able to spell, though one might very well expect them 
to know the meanings of such words. However, on the other 
hand, it is reasonable to expect pupils to be able to spell the 
words they use in their communications, either oral or written. 
In fact, permanency of use by the pupils is used as one of the 
criteria in selecting words to be learned at different grade 
levels.!. Pupils, however, may use the same word in several 
senses or with different meanings. It is important in considering 
their use of religion words to note whether they use them in a 
religious sense. 

The study being reported here was an attempt on the part of 
the writer to find out the religion words used in a religious 
sense and the frequency of their use by pupils at the different 
grade levels. 


PROCEDURE OF THE STUDY 


In May of 1958, the writer asked teachers of several religious 
communities in Catholic schools in the New England States, in 
New York, New Jersey, and Illinois to co-operate with her in a 
study of the religion words used by elementary school pupils 
in their compositions. The teachers were directed: (1) to have 
each of their pupils write a composition—an essay, a letter, a 
poem—on any topic with a religious nature; (2) to have each 
pupil indicate his grade and his sex, but not his name; (38) to 
assist pupils in spelling words when they requested it and to 
underline the word on which assistance was given, and (4) 
to send all pupil papers uncorrected to the writer. 

From pupils in grades II to VIII, 24,900 papers were received. 
The grade breakdown of these papers is given in Table 1. 

All pupil papers were examined by the writer. As each religion 
word appeared, it was placed in alphabetical order on a master 
sheet. An index card was made for each different word, and 
counts were made of its use in each grade. All religion words 
were counted except those which were obvious catechism re- 
sponses. Plurals and verb forms of nouns were not counted 


1James A. Fitzgerald, A rg a Spelling Vocabulary (Milwaukee: 
Bruce Publishing Co., 1951), p. 
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TABLE 1 

DISTRIBUTION OF PUPIL PAPERS BY GRADES 
Grade Number of Papers 

2,338 

it 3,148 

IV 5,320 

Vv 4,371 

vi 4,877 

vil 2,640 
vill 2,206 


Totai 24,900 
as separate words. All proper names, such as the names of 
saints and of Mary and Christ, were counted as separate words. 
To determine the average number of all words and the average 
number of religion words used by a pupil in each grade, a 
random sample of 1,456 pupil papers was drawn from the 24,900. 
Data on these averages are presented in Table 2. 


TABLE 2 
OF ALL WORDS AND OF RELIGION WORDS 


All Words 
Total Average Total 


3,803 20.5 1,267 

9,822 40.0 2,124 
10,921 1,924 
10,436 ; 1,675 
41,855 6,316 
18,417 2,128 
23,856 ‘ 2,935 
1,456 119,110 18,369 


12.6 


In Table 3 are listed fifty words which were used a hundred 
times or more in at least two grades. It may be noted that 
the following words have high frequencies in all grades: angel, 
altar, Blessed Mother, bless, cross, Christmas, God, Good Fri- 
day, heaven, holy, Holy Communion, Jesus, Lady, Mary, pray, 
rosary, and shrine. 


LIMITATIONS OF THE STUDY 


In interpreting the results of this study, certain limitations 
should be noted. (1) The high freqency of such words as 
shrine, crown, and May procession is due very likely to the fact 


a 
an 
GRADE TOTALS AND AVERAGES as 
Number 
6.8 
iV 8.8 
Vv 11.4 
13.4 
vil 14.1 
vill 
Totals 
: 
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TABLE 3 


RELIGION WORDS FOUND MOST FREQUENTLY IN 24,900 ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
COMPOSITIONS DISTRIBUTED ACCORDING TO INDIVIDUAL GRADE FREQUENCIES 


Grade 
Vv vi 
Number of Times Found* 


altar 239 201 
angel 572 387 
apostle 269 326 
Baptism 46 108 132 
baptize 185 78 
Bethlehem 77 196 128 
bishop 22 

bless 683 

Blessed Lady 
Blessed Mother 641 
Blessed Virgin 146 
Catholic 
Christ 
Christmas 
church 
Communion 
Confirmation 


63 
95 
Easter 96 
God 789 
Good Friday 383 
grace 85 137 
heaven 342 426 
holy 352 351 
Holy Communion 380 276 
Holy Eucharist 61 202 113 
Jesus 1,357 313 1,347 
Lady 1,303 974 1,294 
625 748 876 
1,080 1,109 1,186 
316 326 207 119 
miracle 110 270 124 72 


*Only words which were found used one hundred times or more in at least 
two grades are included in this table. 


: 153-162 
289 181 
379 144 
164 244 
95 65 
95 67 
; 170 207 
277 186 
43 58 
162 125 
36 160 
282 265 
369 353 
146 68 
339 401 
7% 147 
3 684 261 
. crib 79 72 145 171 79 43 33 
cross 124 119 215 327 258 323 249 
92 
77 
75 
471 
85 
225 
200 
367 
139 
105 
479 
524 
186 
564 
176 
91 
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TABLE 3—Continued 


Vv 
Number of Times Found* 


483 


O Lady 62 9 260 177 456 267 187 : 
© Lord 71 58 294 199 328 265 182 - 
patron 24 126 261 460 242 112 103 
pray 390-272, 721 577 587,318 3110 
priest 98 34 213 220 202 192 194 a 
rosary 482 481 1,498 2,431 2,394 271 499 7 
sacrament 88 121 251 985 541 226 329 . 
sacrifice 100 28 61 48 56 
saint 91 105 758 551 401 139 191 7 


shrine 


124 


stable 14 54 128 115 82 40 24 
252 


*Only words which were found used one hundred times or more in at least 
two grades are included in this table. 


that the compositions were written in the month of May. (2) 
Many pupils had seen the motion picture “Miracle of Fatima” 
and wrote on its story. Hence, words peculiar to this story 
appear often. (3) All religion words were counted whether 
they were spelled correctly or not. (4) There were indications 
that teachers did not always follow the investigators instruc- 
tions. (5) The geographical representation of schools was 
limited. 


USE OF WORD LIST 


One use which may be made of the word list presented here 
is that of a supplement to spelling texts in different grades. 
Granted that this study was not exhaustive and that its findings 
are not definitive, some direction in the teaching of the spelling 
and of the meaning of religion words is indicated. Pupils should 
know well at least those religion words which they have the 
desire and the courage to use. If the words listed in Table 3 
which are used by pupils of a particular grade are compared 
with the religion words in the spellers for that grade, it will be 


Grade 
Mother 358 651 537 616 = 285 168 ee 
585 617 1,877 475 1,158 20 152 
sin 135 82 168 236 240 73 84 a 
soul 52 42 135 = 84 88 66 : 
4 
ifs 
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found that the list contains many words not included in the 
spellers. In the upper grades, of course, it might well be pre- 
sumed that pupils should know how to spell all of them; this is 
not true of all grades. 


Recent research statistics reveal that teenagers buy more than 
a fourth of the family victuals. Schools should pay closer at- 
tention to instruction in foods, nutrition, and buymanship. 

Under a new salary plan approved by the Chicago board of 
public education, Chicago elementary school teachers will re- 
ceive paychecks ranging from $3,400 to $5,500; high school teach- 
ers, from $3,900 to $6,150. 

The median current expendtiure cost per classroom unit in 
the public schools of the United States in 1949-50 was $4,391; 
the range was from below $200 to above $12,000. 

Local boards of public education in the United States spent 
$1,742,000,000 in 1953 for new school buildings. This is an in- 
crease of 7 per cent over 1952. 

Winners of medals and honors recently awarded by Catholic 
colleges and universities included: Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, di- 
rector of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, who was the 
first recipient of the University of Notre Dame “Patriot of the 
Year” award; Massachusetts Superior Court Justice John E. Swift, 
who received the St. Bonaventure University “Catholic Action 
Medal”; and Rev. Lawrence W. Monheim, S.M., director of Day- 
ton University’s Marian Library, who received the Mariological 
Society of America’s “Mariological Award.” 

Science Studies, formerly a St. Bonaventure University quarter- 
ly, has been resumed as an annual publication. 

The first issue of Children, a new magazine for professional 
workers concerned with services for children, was released last 
month by the Children’s Bureau of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. To be published six times a year, it 
replaces The Child, a Bureau publication which appeared ten 
times a year. 
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RELIGION AND EDUCATION 
IN PUERTO RICO 


BROTHER EDWARD GORIE, S.M* 


Puerto Rico, an island acquisition of the Spanish-American 
War, is predominantly a Catholic country. This is due to the 
fact that Puerto Rico—before coming under the jurisdiction of 
the United States—was a colony of Spain where Church and 
State were united. 


INFLUENCE OF THE CHURCH 


The Church in Puerto Rico has never acquired the influence 
which it held in many other Latin American countries. Puerto 
Rico has been too poor to support many churches and an ex- 
tensive priesthood, and there was no large native population 
to attract many missionaries, 

Thus far the Church has done what has been possible with 
very limited funds and manpower. As an institution and a faith 
it has guided Puerto Rican thought by preaching its code of 
human relationship of man to God. The Church has been like 
a father in a family—sometimes disobeyed, but nevertheless to 
be taken care of and respected. 

The first diocese, that of San Juan, was erected in 1511. A 
second diocese, that of Ponce, was erected in 1924 with a 
Catholic population of 774,000. The old diocese of San Juan 
has about one million Catholics. 

Within the past half century Protestantism has made some 
progress in Puerto Rico. The leaders of the various religious 
groups have eliminated interdenominational competition. Meth- 
odists, Baptists, Presbyterians, and the Brethren have divided 
the Island into districts, and with the exception of the larger 
cities, each group is limited to a given area. These sects have 
also united to found a common evangelical seminary. So far 
the work of the Protestant churches has been largely among 
the lower economic classes, who have found in hymn-singing and 


*Brother Edward Gorie, S.M., is on the staff of Colegio Ponceno, 
Ponce, Puerto Rico. 
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congregational activities a means of self-expression that appeals 
to their temperament. 


LACK OF CATHOLIC TEACHERS 


Despite the grand work of missionaries in the past, the Cath- 
olic Church is greatly handicapped by the lack of a native 
clergy. Before a native clergy can be trained, vocations must 
first be found. Before it is possible to find vocations, youths 
must receive a sound Catholic education. Before many youths 
can receive an education, schools must first be built. 

In many of the larger cities religious groups, such as the 
Redemptorists, Capuchins, Holy Ghost Fathers, Marianists, 
Notre Dame Sisters, Immaculate Heart of Mary Sisters, Domini- 
can Sisters, Sisters of St. Francis, and Sisters of Saint Joseph, 
conduct elementary and high schools. But the small towns in 
the interior of the Island cannot be taken care of due to the 


scarcity of teachers. 
FIRST MINOR SEMINARY 


Steps have already been taken to remedy the situation of 
lack of vocations and Catholic education. The two bishops of 
Puerto Rico have started two projects of vital importance to all 
Puerto Ricans. 

Four years ago, Bishop James Davis began a minor seminary 
for both dioceses on the outskirts of Aibonito, a small town 
situated near the center of the island. At the present time 
the seminary has nearly one hundred young men preparing for 
the priesthood. However, it will be some years before the 
first class will be ordained. In the meantime American mission- 
aries must continue to carry the burden of apostolic labor. 

A recent report from Rome states that Puerto Rico has 286 
priests. Apportioned to the Catholic population, this means 
there is one priest for every seven thousand Catholic. Of this 
number less than 20 per cent are native clergy. This report 
further states that the Catholic faith will not blossom and 
flourish as it is capable of doing until there is one priest for 
every thousand Catholics in Puerto Rico. 
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THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF PUERTO RICO 


In order to help solve the problem of Catholic education, 
Bishop James McManus, C.SS.R., of the Ponce diocese, has 
founded the Catholic University of Puerto Rico. 

The first official meeting for the founding of a Catholic uni- 
versity took place in January, 1948, at San Juan, capital of 
Puerto Rico. Present at the meeting besides the bishops and 
prelates of the island were many prominent laymen. Guests 
were Msgr. Edward Jordan and Dr. Roy Deferrari, of The Cath- 
olic University of America. 

A joint pastoral letter, issued in April, 1948, made the formal 
announcement of the foundation of a Catholic university and 
earnestly requested the people of Puerto Rico to give the new 
institute their spiritual and financial support. 

The kindness of the Capuchin Fathers, who were finishing 
their new parochial school of San Conrado in Ponce, made it 
possible to give the university an early start. Using the facilities 
of San Conrado, the Catholic University of Puerto Rico in Sep- 
tember, 1948, began courses for women and enrolled 192. 

On Octber 12, 1948, His Eminence, Francis Cardinal Spellman 
of New York, presided at the inaugural ceremony of the new 
university. On March 4, 1949, 120 acres of land in the city of 
Ponce were acquired from the government of Puerto Rico and 
became the home of the new university. On this land, work 
was begun on Spellman Hall, the first unit of the new school. 
One year later, the new building was blessed by His Excellency, 
Archbishop Francesco Lardone, Apostolic Delegate to Puerto 
Rico. Meanwhile, in November, 1948, the university was af- 
filiated with The Catholic University of America, and in August, 
1949, was accredited by the Council of Higher Education of 
Puerto Rico. 

During the second year, an enrollment of 510 students at the 
university made the temporary quarters of San Conrado too 
small. Courses for men were begun and continued at San Con- 
rado until the mid-semester when all courses were transferred 
to Spellman Hall. 

On May 28, 1950, 120 young women, the first graduates of 
the Catholic university, received normal school diplomas. . 
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THe INFLUENCE OF LENGTH, MEANING, AND PHONETICISM ON 
VisuaL Perception by Sister William Pauline McCormick, 
C.S.J., M.A. 

“This dissertation is an experimental study to investigate whether 

we recognize words as “wholes” or analyze their component 

parts, and to compare the influence of meaning and phoneticism 
on the visual perception of words and syllables. 

Since there was a consistent increase in the perception time 
as the lengths of words or syllables increased, it was concluded 
that words are not perceived as “wholes” and that visual per- 
ception proceeds letter-by-letter. It was also found that in 
every case the meaningful material was perceived much more 
rapidly than the nonsense material even though the phonetic non- 
sense syllables were easier to pronounce. 

REAcTION TIME TO PictruRES AND Worps by Sister M. Victoria 
Matto, V.S.C., M.A. 

The problem with which this study is concerned is to meas- 
ure the difference between the oral response for pictures and 
for words designating these pictures, that is, the relation of the 
time of expressed reaction to pictures and the time of expressed 
reaction to words. 

Twenty words varying in length from three to six letters were 
selected from Gates’ Word List; and twenty pictures represent- 
ing these same words were photostated and used in the ex- 
periment. 

The following conclusions seem evident: (1) There is a def- 
inite temporal element to be considered here in comparing time 
taken for the meaning of a word and the time taken for the 
interpretation of a picture. (2) Pictures of familiar objects 
seem to give knowledge of the object presented faster than the 
subject can name what the picture represents. (3) There is an 


*Manuscripts of these Master’s dissertations are on deposit at the John 
K. Mullen Memorial Library, The Catholic University po gr valle Wash- 
ington 17, D.C. Under certain conditions these dissertations may be 
obtained through inter-library loans. 
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inverse relationship between the time of expressed reaction to 
pictures and the time of expressed reaction to words. 


THE INFLUENCE OF LETTER SPACING ON THE PERCEPTION TIME 
ee by Sister Mary Celine VonderHaar, S.N.D. de N., 
This experiment was undertaken to determine the relative 

influence of letter spacing on the perception time of words, and 

to clarify more minutely the problem from which it developed: 
namely, the relative influence of linearity on the perception 
time of words. Other experiments have shown that since longer 
perception time was required for long than for short words, 
perception is by a rapid, successive apprehension of letters. 

As a result of this conclusion the question arose: Is the longer 

perception time for long words due to the linear space the word 

occupies or to the number of letters in the word? 

A total of 3,900 reactions from a representative group of sixth 
and seventh grade pupils formed the basis for the statistical 
data of the experiment. 

The means (in hundredths of a second) followed a hierarchi- 
cal increase in both series of words. Three-letter words: 47.70; 
three-letter words spaced to five letters: 49.03; five-letter words: 
52.61; four-letter words: 51.95; four-letter words in seven spaces: 
54.28; and seven-letter words: 59.28. 

This serial increase in perception time again emphasizes the 
fact that words are perceived by a successive apprehension of 
letters. The longer perception time required for letters than 
for an equal number of letter spaces provides valuable experi- 
mental evidence, in addition to previous findings, for this theory. 
Though the synthetic process of word perception is so rapid 
as to prevent a conscious awareness of the perception of indi- 
vidual letters this does not preclude the conclusions drawn from 
these experiments for the nature of a process is not dependent 
upon a conscious awareness of the process. 


A Srupy oF STUDENT-TEACHING PROBLEMS AT THE STATE TEACH- 
ERS COLLEGES IN Connecricut by Reverend Thomas G. LaPine, 
C.S.C., M.A. 

About two hundred senior students in the teacher colleges 
who participated in this study expressed the need for a more 
effective integration between educational theory and classroom 
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practice, a more objective system of grading and evaluating 
student-teaching experiences, and a closer co-operation between 
college faculty and the training-school teachers. 

Students were generally well satisfied with the number, dura- 
tion, and arrangement of their student-teaching periods, with 
the freedom given them to visit the training schools, and with 
the choice of school for student teaching. 


TRENDS IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY IN THE UNITED STATES 
AS SHOWN IN Peniopic LITERATURE FROM 1900 To 1950 by 
Sister Evangelista Kehoe, C.S.J., M.A. 

The trends were determined by making an analysis of the 
current literature bearing on this topic through the years indi- 
cated. Under more or less arbitrary dates, four consecutive 
periods were considered: physical geography, human geography, 
geography in the social studies, and air-age geography. 

As each period emerged, it grew, dominated the scene for a 
time and receded; still it clung in part to its descendant— 
imparting its cultural contribution to the development of the 
curriculum. 

This analysis of the literature on the subject revealed that 
the trends changed usually under social and political stress. 


CuRRICULAR ADJUSTMENTS IN THE JUNIOR COLLEGES OF THE MID- 
DLE States Due To Post-War DEeMANDs OF EpucatIon by Sis- 
ter M. Margaret Anne Keppel, M.A. 

The data of the study indicate that the post-war curricula 
in these colleges show little variation from those of the pre- 
war period. Prefererice is still given to the traditional or col- 
lege preparatory type of curriculum. Newer types of curricula 
appear to be having difficulty in gaining recognition in the long- 
established junior colleges. The offerings in terminal education 
for vocational preparation are equally meager. The only ones 
offered to any significant extent are business and secretarial 
curricula; these, however, seem to vary with the locality of the 
junior college. 


Scotland’s Catholic population increased by 11,397 last year 
to 764,831, in a total population of slightly over 5,000,000. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION NOTES 


Catholic University’s 1954 summer session will begin June 
28 and end August 7; registration is from June 23 to June 28. 
Thirty-four departments of the University will offer graduate 
and undergraduate courses. Among several specialized pro- 
grams of courses offered in the summer session but not during 
the regular school year are a program in business education 
and a program in education of the visually handicapped. The 
latter program, introduced into the summer session only a few 
years ago, has gradually grown to include some thirty courses, 
covering completely the problems of educating the handicapped. 
The importance of this field of study for Catholic education has 
been highlighted by recent endeavors in several dioceses to make 
the Church’s educational service for the handicapped more 
adequate. Leaders in these diocesan projects are on the Univer- 
sity’s summer faculty; their experience contributes greatly to- 
ward effecting the functional objectives of the program. 

A particular aim of the program in business education is the 
improvement of methods in this field, an area of teaching which, 
to a great extent, has been left to the ingenuity of classroom 
instructors and to the good offices of publishers and producers 
of business education materials. High enrollments in business 
education courses in Catholic high schools, and in some Cath- 
olic colleges, point to the need of enlightened training of teach- 
ers in this field. 

The University conducts four summer session branches at San 
Rafael College, San Rafael, California; Loras College, Dubuque, 
Iowa; Incarnate Word College, San Antonio, Texas, and Rosary 
College, River Forest, Illinois. Detailed information on sum- 
mer session courses may be had on request from the Director 
of the Sumer Session, 104 McMahon Hall, Catholic University 
of America, Washington 17, D.C. 


Problems of registrars and admissions officers in higher 
education will be the topic of Catholic University’s workshop 
for college personnel, June 11 to June 22. An institution’s suc- 
cess depends to a great extent on the wisdom of its admissions 
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office’s practices. This workshop is being offered in response 
to persistent demands of Catholic college administrators who 
recognize the opportunities for leadership in this office and the 
need for serious study of its policies and practices. One phase 
of the workshop topic is the problem of high school and college 
relations with its currently interesting facet of early admissions. 
Next fall three hundred boys and girls who have finished the 
tenth grade will be admitted on scholarship to eleven American 
colleges in “The Early Admissions Program” experiment sup- 
ported by the Ford Fund for the Advancement of Education. 
In the fall of 1951, 420 students entered college early according 
to this plan. The Catholic University workshop will afford 
Catholic college administrators an opportunity to discuss this 
and similar problems and to come to some understanding as to 
wise policy in their regard. No attempt is made by the Uni- 
versity to load workshop groups, but last year twenty-four Cath- 
olic colleges in seventeen states were represented at the work- 
shop. 

Recent reports of gifts and grants received by Catholic col- 
leges and universities are encouraging. The University of Notre 
Dame Foundation received a total of $2,170,851 during 1953. 
Helping to raise this amount were individual gifts from 47.7 
per cent of the University’s graduates. Rev. John J. Cavanaugh, 
C.S.C., director of the Foundation, said that in 1954 all unre- 
stricted gifts to the University will be devoted to faculty de- 
velopment. 

Xavier University, New Orleans, received $348,724 from the 
United Negro College Fund during 1953. Xavier is one of thirty- 
one private institutions participating in the Fund, which since 
its inauguration in 1951 has raised more than $13,000,000. 

Georgetown University was awarded a grant of $125,000 by 
the Raskob Foundation for Catholic Activities. The grant is 
to be matched with an additional $75,000 to be raised by the 
University, and the total is to be used to further medical edu- 
cation. An unusual aspect of the: Raskob grant is that part 
covers scholarships for students who plan to practice in rural 
areas, 

Seton Hall University, South Orange, N.J., got $10,000 from 
the U.S. Public Health Service to support the research of Dr. 
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Ellis V. Brown, chemistry professor, in the field of hormones 
and the synthesis of new carcinogenic compounds. 


That they mean to get the money is indicated by the steps 
some Catholic colleges and universities are taking. At the Uni- 
versity of San Diego, a drive for $2,000,000 was preceded by four 
weeks of spiritual preparation, including novenas, special pray- 
ers and sermons. The money is for two new seminary units, 
Immaculate Heart Major Seminary and St. Francis Xavier Minor 
Seminary. 

Villanova University, which is after $21,150,000, released Rev. 
Francis X. N. McGuire, O.S.A., president, to serve as director 
general of the University Development Foundation. Father 
McGuire has opened offices in downtown Philadelphia and 
is devoting full time to the drive for funds. New president of 
Villanova is Very Rev. James A. Donnellon, O.S.A., head of the 
University’s Department of Biology. 

Six Catholic institutions have joined with eight other inde- 
pendent Wisconsin non-tax-supported colleges in the Wis- 
consin Foundation of Independent College, Inc., to encourage 
increased financial contributions. The Catholic institutions are: 
Marquette University, Alverno, Cardinal Stritch and Mount 
Mary Colleges in Milwaukee; Dominican College, Racine, and 
St. Norbert College, West DePere. 

Latest big-money drive in Catholic college circles is that of 
Fordham University, which last month announced a development 
program to increase its operating income by $500,000 to $1,000,- 
000 annually and its capital resources over a ten-year period by 
$8,000,000 to $11,000,000. 


Newest Catholic college is Holy Family College, Philadelphia. 
Pennsylvania, which will receive its first freshman class next 
September. A charter for a senior college for women was 
granted last month to the Sisters of the Holy Family of Nazareth 
by the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. The campus of Nazareth 
Academy in the Torresdale section of Philadelphia will be the 
site of the new college. Ground is to be broken this spring for 
the new college buildings. 


St. Edward’s University, Austin, Texas, will award scholarships 
totaling $36,000 in 1954. 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION NOTES 


Catholic high school pupils won first national honors 
in two nationwide essay contests last month. First prize in the 
National Association of Real Estate Boards contest on the Bill 
of Rights went to Miss Helena Carter, senior at Christ the King 
High School in Atlanta, Georgia; and one of four co-equal first 
prizes in the Voice of Democracy contest was awarded to Joseph 
Gerdes, a senior at Harrisburg Catholic High School, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, 

Miss Carter’s essay was chosen for first prize from over 20,000 
entries. When she read it at the annual banquet of the Na- 
tional Association of Real Estate Boards in Washington, D.C., 
some twelve hundred legislators and businessmen rose to a man 
to applaud. Her award consisted of $200 in cash, an all-expense 
trip to Washington, a wrist watch, and visits with President 
Eisenhower and Vice President Nixon. 


The National Association of Radio and Television Broadcasters, 
which sponsors the Voice of Democracy contest, gave Mr. Gerdes 
a $2,000 scholarship to the college of his choice and a week’s 
trip to Washington and Williamsburg, Virginia. Over a million 
high school students competed in this contest. 

Two of the forty “Washington Trip Winners” in the thirteenth 
annual Science Talent Search conducted by Science Clubs of 
America for the Westinghouse Science Scholarships, awarded 
March 1, were from Catholic high schools: Anthony Izzarelli, 
of Fairfield College Preparatory School, Fairfield, Connecticut, 
and Edward Scanlon, of De LaSalle High School, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 


Techniques for promoting vocations were discussed by dele- 
gates from ten congregations of Brothers at a five-day meeting 
held last month at Christian Brothers’ College, St. Louis, Missouri. 
The purpose of the meeting was to study means of presenting 
Christ’s invitation to the religious state in the Brotherhood to 
more of America’s youth, to study means of promoting voca- 
tions to the priesthood in high schools conducted by Brothers, 
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to study ways of assisting Sisters in their vocational work with 
boys and girls, and to share techniques and methods of recruit- 
ing used by the various orders of Brothers in America. 

The Bishop’s Lay Committee for Vocations in the Diocese of 
Covington, Kentucky, was recently raised to the status of a 
Pontifical institute, according to a letter received by Coving- 
ton’s Bishop William T. Mulloy from His Eminence Giuseppe 
Cardinal Pizzardo, secretary of the Sacred Congregation of the 
Holy Office and prefect of the Sacred Congregation of Semi- 
naries and Universities. The Committee was formed in 1948 
and has one member from each parish in the Diocese. 

Fifth annual minor seminary conference will be held at The 
Catholic University of America, May 14 to May 16. This year’s 
conference will continue the study of the minor seminary cur- 
riculum with emphasis on the problems of teaching religion 
and Greek. The conference is under the direction of Very Rev. 
George A. Gleason, S.S.; discussion leaders will be from the lead- 
ers in minor seminary education. Participants have found the 
past four conferences beneficial in providing an opportunity for 
the exchange of ideas and experiences among workers in this 
important and problem-filled type of school. 

Four workshops for high school personnel will be offered 
at The Catholic University of America this summer. Two of the 
workshops, designed specifically for high school teachers, will 
run from June 11 to June 22 and deal with the problems of 
English and music. A third workshop to meet during these same 
days which should be of interest to high school teachers will 
be concerned with creative art; it is not intended that this work- 
shop be limited to high school teachers. The fourth workshop 
has to do with intergroup education and will meet from June 
28 to August 7. Last year, teachers and administrators from 
some fifty Catholic high schools participated in the University’s 
workshops. 

Construction of Magnificat High School, at a cost of $1,000,- 
000, will be started in Rocky River, Ohio, a Cleveland suburb, 
this June. To be conducted by the Sisters of the Holy Humility 
of Mary, the school will accommodate 1,200 pupils. It is being 
built on twenty-five acres of a sixty-five-acre tract the Sisters 
own. 
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ELEMENTARY EDUCATION NOTES 


Most fruitful age for learning foreign languages is between 
four and six years maintains Theodore Andersson of Yale Uni- 


versity. The average child aged four to six, according to An- 
dersson, can learn several languages simultaneously without 
interference with his mastery of his native tongue. The place, 
then, for teaching foreign languages is the elementary school 
rather than the high school. After the age of six, the child’s 
ability to learn a foreign language slumps rapidly. By the time 
he reaches the high school, the student “has slowed to a plod- 
ding walk, linguistically speaking,” Andersson holds. To sub- 
stantiate his claim, Andersson points out that children at over- 
seas American military bases quickly learn foreign languages 
while their parents struggle with the new language. 


Size of children’s vocabularies has been greatly under-esti- 
mated because these vocabularies have been studied in single- 
time situations and in limited geographical areas. This con- 
tention was subjected to study by F. E. Bryan who reported 
the results of his investigation in the December, 1953, issue of 
The Elementary School Journal. 

Approximately 2,500 children in grades two to six inclusive 
from widely scattered communities throughout the United States 
in areas of different socio-economic status were given vocabulary 
tests at three different times throughout the year. It is evident 
from the findings of this study that the children of grades two 
to six know at least 10,000 words. This number is not as large 
as that advanced by Seashore, who asserts that the common 
estimates of teachers, research specialists and textbook writers 
are frequently less than 10 per cent of the true size. Certainly, 
however, it can be assumed that children know more words than 
have been revealed by the free association studies, by count of 
words found in children’s written work and other forms of ex- 
pression, or by any combination of these methods used in the 
past. Undoubtedly, the number of words would be larger if 
the following points were observed in the procedure of ascer- 
taining vocabularies of children: (a) including children of a 
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greater number of socio-economical areas of the United States; 
(b) testing the children more often during the year so that the 
various holidays, seasons, and recreational activities would recall] 
added words; and (c) recalling for the children a greater num- 
ber of their common areas of experience. 

It is the responsibility of all educators to enrich, rather than 
limit the word power of children. When writers of textbooks 
and other books for children base their materials exclusively on 
the existing word lists compiled by former investigators in the 
field, they are starving the average or better-than-average child 
by the narrowness of their reading material, concludes Bryan. 


Elementary classroom design and equipment constitutes the 
theme of a new U.S. Office of Education publication which, 
interestingly enough, devotes as much space to the philosophy 
of elementary education as it does to architectural drawings and 
photographs. 

Of primary importance in the minds of the authors, is the need 

for architects and builders to recognize vital facts about child 
growth. If, for example, the idea that classrooms of today must 
be planned to accommodate a great variety of activities were 
fully comprehended, then builders would strive for a minimum 
usable floor space of approximately 900 square feet, with a width 
of not less than 26 feet for each classroom. “Designing Ele- 
mentary Classrooms,” as the bulletin is entitled, may be secured 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D.C., at 
thirty-five cents per copy. 
Research on the detection of pre-delinquents is now in pro- 
gress, reports T. R. Sarbin, University of California psychologist. 
Within another year, Sarbin hopes his research team can col- 
lect enough information to construct special tests capable of 
“picking out” potential delinquents before they reach high school 
age. 

Thus far, after two years of work, two promising testing pro- 
cedures have been devised. The first indicates that delinquents 
are less able to tolerate limitations imposed on their behavior. 
In it, children are required to draw geometric figures such as 
squares, circles, and triangles on a piece of paper. It was found 
that both non-delinquent and delinquent children subjected to 
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the test could draw accurately while the paper was large, but 
when the paper was reduced in size, the delinquents draw less 
accurately than the other children. The second test seems to 
show that delinquents are less able than normal children to pre- 
dict responses of other persons. Sarbin claims that this test, 
which uses a five-minute movie, reveals how accurately a child 
can guess the kind of choices other children will make in given 
situations and how quickly he learns to predict them. Apparent- 
ly, non-delinquents made more accurate predictions as they 
gained experience, whiie delinquent children did not seem “to 
learn” how others made choices. 


Why youngsters fall into patterns of misconduct was the 
focus of a study described in the Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, November, 1953, by William Wallenburg of Wayne 
University. A group of 334 eleven-year-olds, known to the police 
as a result of complaints, was compared with a group of 3,787 
boys who had passed their twelfth birthdays and who had similar 
records of complaints. Basic in the comparison was the idea 
of ascertaining whether or not there were any differences be- 
tween a group which was predominantly pre-adolescent and one 
which consisted mainly of adolescents, with regard to the sev- 
eral characteristics associated with delinquency. 

Among the data derived from the study, several are worth 
noting. The eleven-year-olds expressed rather conventional at- 
titudes toward adult-managed institutions whereas the older 
boys were inclined to openly voice their dislike of school and 
their hostile attitudes toward teachers and one or both parents. 
More boys in the eleven-year group than in the contrasting group 
attended church regularly. Also, better social relationships with 
other youngsters were manifested by the boys in the eleven-year 
group. Most of the boys in this group belonged to a crowd or 
gang; few were classified as “lone wolves.” 


Television programs least preferred by Detroit sixth graders 
are those planned almost exclusively for children: puppet shows, 
current events, and science and historical programs. Such was 
the conclusion reached by Detroit teachers and principals after 
a recently completed survey on the television viewing habits 
of twelve-year olds. 
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Children who participated in the survey were from four of 
the city’s schools which represented a fine residential area, a 
near-slum district, a middle-class community, and a changing 
area. From this cross section, 95 per cent of the children sampled 
reported having a television set in their homes, while 25 per 
cent of the upper income bracket families have two or more sets. 
The average sixth grader, according to his own estimate, devotes 
about one-third of his waking hours on Saturdays and Sundays 
to televiewing. During the week, he spends from one to two 
and one-half hours per day before a TV set. These figures con- 
stitute an approximate total of twenty-five hours per week, or 
an amount of time equal to that spent in school. 


Kindergarten children’s familiarity with measurement was 
reported in a recent issue of the Educational Research Bulletin 
of Ohio State University. More than half of the 108 kinder- 
garteners who were tested could identify a thermometer and tell 
that it was used to measure “hot” and “cold.” With the excep- 
tion of “quart” as related to milk, there appears to be little un- 
derstanding of liquid measure among the group tested. Con- 
cerning avoirdupois measures, the concepts of “pound,” “weight,” 
and “scales” are apparently little more than words at this stage 
of development. 

Most of the kindergarten children knew the names of coins of 
money but they did not have a clear idea of the relative value 
of the nickel and dime. Only one-fourth of them gave the cor- 
rect response to any one of the four questions designed to get 
the response of “noon.” Evidently, the meanings of “morning,” 
“night,” and “afternoon” develop earlier than does the concept 
of “noon.” In general, the results of this study parallel the find- 
ings reported by Josephine MacLatchy of Ohio State University 
in her investigation on similar understandings in three-, four-, 
and five-year-olds. 


Nationwide study to determine effectiveness of polio vaccine 
in preventing paralytic polio was announced by the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. By June 1, 1954, between 
500,000 and 1,000,000 second graders in two hundred counties 
throughout the United States will have participated in the mass 
vaccination project. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Bishop Fuhon J. Sheen is the keynote speaker for NCEA’s 
annual convention, which will be held this year in Conrad Hil- 
ton Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, April 19 to April 22. Preliminary 
program announcements forecast a profitable four days for dele- 
gates. The memory of last year’s great convention in Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, will induce many to journey to Chicago this 
year. Some 11,000 delegates from all sections of the country are 
expected to attend. Motion picture actress and 1949 Laetare 
Medalist, Irene Dunn, is expected to address one of the general 
assemblies. The program, unified around the theme “Planning 
for Our Educational Needs,” is designed to enable Catholic 
educators take a realistic view of progress so far and exchange 
ideas on how the future should be mapped. NCEA officials 
urge that delegates make hotel reservations early. Applications 
for hotel reservations should be sent directly to the Reservations 


i Manager of the Conrad Hilton Hotel. Requests for convent 
a accommodations should be sent to Rev. David C. Fullmer, 
3 NCEA Convent Housing Bureau, 205 West Wacker Drive, 
4 Chicago 6, Illinois. 


4 Sectarian secularists’ attitudes toward religion in education 
were appraised against the historical background of American 
schools by Dr. Will Herberg, Jewish theologian and author, in 
: a lecture given in January at Assumption College, Worcester, 
: Massachusetts. Dr. Herberg, who will be remembered for his 
: strong article in the November, 1952, issue of Commentary, en- 
: titled “The Sectarian Conflict over Church and State,” in which 
he indicted Protestants and Jews for trying to keep religion out 
of the schools, said that the American public school was in- 
tended by its originators to be non-sectarian but religious, and 
Ma not neutral. He urged that every taxpayer and everyone inter- 
ested in the school system that trains the majority of American 
citizens should try to stem the tide of irreligion which has been 
creeping into public education. Maintaining that men like Dr. 
James B. Conant, former president of Harvard University now 
serving as U.S. High Commissioner to Germany, who contend 
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that religious and other private schools are devisive and un- 
democratic, are actually “sectarian secularists,” he added that 
the policy they advocate is an “undemocratic totalism, a germinal 
totalitarianism which in practice treats the state as a church.” 

From Canada last month came the annual report of the pres- 
ident of the University of Toronto to the University senators 
and governors, in which Dr. Sidney Smith, the president, warned: 
“We have gone too far along the road of secularizing institu- 
tions of higher learning.” Speaking of institutions which receive 
their main financial support from government, Dr. Smith said: 
“In their anxiety to remain neutral among the various denomi- 
nations to which their suporters, the taxpayers, belonged, these 
universities deliberately ruled out instruction in religious history 
and religious thought. Moreover, in Canada and the United 
States, the public policy of ‘separation of Church and State,’ 
adopted as an assurance of tolerance of religious difference, has 
been conducive to secularization. 


He said that publicly supported colleges are precluded from 
imposing religious tests to govern the admission of students or 
the employment of teachers. “No one would quarrel with this 
provision,” he added. “But the ‘toleration of religious dif- 
ferences’ is not the same thing as ignoring religion altogether. 
One can be tolerant in a positive way, through sympathy and 
understanding, or one can be tolerant in a negative way, through 
apathy and moral cowardice. This negative kind of tolerance 
begets indifference, and indifference is the root of religious 
illiteracy.” 

Writing in the February issue of The Atlantic, novelist-anthro- 
pologist Oliver La Farge, a graduate of Harvard, presents a 
counterattack to Dr. James Conant’s 1952 charges against private 
schools. In an article entitled “We Need Private Schools,” Mr. 
La Farge says that ten years ago he would have agreed with Dr. 
Conant. Taking issue with Dr. Conant’s statement that “demo- 
cratic unity” is threatened when children fail to attend public 
schools, he points out that private education fits American and 
democratic ideas. Admitting that private school pupils may be- 
come provincial, he maintains that “it does not always follow 
that this happens.” 
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Pity the poor nuns teaching in the public schools! Protestants 
and Other Americans United for Separation of Church and State 
threaten to keep the heat on throughout the spring. A suit 
against nuns teaching in religious garb in the pubilc schools 
of Indiana’s Dubois County is being prepared by an affiliate 
of POAU, the Southern Indiana Free Public Schools Committee. 
The Committee, headed by a Lutheran minister, intends to make 
the Dubois County suit a test case for all Indiana public schools. 
Seven of the ten rural townships and the city of Jasper in Dubois 
County employ licensed and academically qualified nuns as 
teachers in public schools. In seven of the communities, the 
school buildings are owned by the Church and leased by the 
school boards. John H. Teder, Dubois County superintendent 
of schools, has said that if a court ruling abolishes the present 
system, the county schools would face chaotic conditions. He 
said such a ruling would bring about religious disharmony in 
an area entirely devoid of it, and there would be a critical short- 
age of public school teachers if the nuns were withdrawn. Au- 
thorities of the Diocese of Evansville maintain that the nuns will 
watch the proceedings with interest, but with no fear of unem- 
ployment. Ten Catholic schools will be standing by to com- 
pete for the services of every nun that the public schools of 
Dubois County might lose. 


Elsewhere on the POAU front: The Circuit Court of Wood- 
stock, Illinois, last month, reduced the defendants in the Johns- 
burg case, all members of local public school boards, to three, 
thereby whittling the case back from a statewide to a local issue. 
One hundred fifty of the 195 pupils formerly enrolled in the 
public school now attend Johnsburg’s new Catholic school and 
are taught by the six nuns who resigned from the public school 
last April, when Mrs. Dorothy N. Larsen started her suit. 

At Wichita, Kansas, the Kansas State Supreme Court, last 
month, upheld a lower court decision to dismiss a case in Garden 
Plain, Kansas, which had attempted to bar nuns from teaching 
in Kansas public schools. The case had been dismissed previous- 
ly by Wichita District Court as “moot” on the grounds that St. 
Anthony’s Church had withdrawn the use of its school from the 
public school system on February 28, 1953. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


PsycnoLocy—Tue Unity or Human Benavior by Timothy Gan- 
non. New York: Ginn and Co., 1954. Pp. xii + 482. 
Seeing Monsignor Cannon’s book on my desk, a friend of 

mine who had just read it made the remark: “I think he has done 

an unusual job on that book. He has kept it simple, as it should 
be for an introductory work; but he hasn't sacrificed objectivity.” 

One can not but agree with that statement after one has read this 

elementary textbook in psychology. 

Another feature seems to have caught the attention of Thomas 
Verner Moore when he was writing the Foreword. In it he 
points out that psychology has been so dominated by philoso- 
phical error of one kind or another since it first tried to become 
a science, that nearly everyone embraces one or other of the 
horns of the Cartesian dilemma, seeking a unity in a false mon- 
ism, untrue to the nature of man. Le is impressed at the author’s 
success at keeping man in proper perspective and at interpret- 
ing psychology as a true science of the whole natural man as 
he is. 

The book under review is not, however, philosophical in na- 
ture. It is a scientific book based on the methods and findings 
of experimental psychology. The only philosophical part is the 
introduction. The young men and women coming into an in- 
troductory course in psychology today are already confused by 
the body-soul problem. As this reviewer pointed out in this 
periodical back in 1951 (The Catholic Educational Review, 
XLIX (January, 1951, 66-67), even Catholic writers have writ- 
ten so badly of this matter of the substantial unity of man, that 
one who studies them carefully and tries to summarize his find- 
ings comes up with quite the opposite notion of their position. 
As a first approach to objective experimental psychology it is 
necessary to take issue with this bad background in the thought 
of the students. This Monsignor Cannon has done briefly and 
ably. 

'The second chapter is devoted to the nervous system, de- 
scribed as the organ of integration and adjustment. It is well 
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illustrated and documented. It serves as a positive introduction 
to the rest of the book which is organized to have three major 
divisions: Reception, Response, and Integration. 

Worthy of special note are the illustrations to go with the 
text, particularly the photographs accompanied by line drawings 
labeled to interpret the photographs, For this reviewer's pur- 
poses, these represent very concretely the great effort the author 
has expended to keep his introduction truly introductory, yet not 
“writing down” to his students. The facts are there. Simplicity 
comes from the way they are made clear to the student. 

Ginn and Company are to be congratulated on the format of 
the book. It is attractive, readable, and appears to be durable. 

It is hoped that this new textbook for an introductory course 
in psychology at the college level will help to further the spread 
of such courses in Catholic colleges. There is need for such 
courses. Now the means are at hand. 

F, J. Houtanan. 
Department of Education, 
The Catholic University of America, 


Tue Puitosopuy oF Jacques Maritain, by Charles A. Fecher. 
Westminster, Md.: The Newman Press, 1954. Pp. xiv + 
801. $5.00. 

It is indicative of the profound impact of the philosophy of 
Jacques Maritain that something approaching the first full-length 
study of his thought should be presented while the great French 
savant is still at the very peak of his achievement. It is a well- 
deserved tribute to one of the great Thomists of all time, and 
while certainly not the definitive study, or for the expert, it is 
nevertheless adequate for its professed purpose. In fact Mr. 
Fecher, of our neighboring city of Baltimore, particularly stresses 
that he writes for the “average” reader who lacks any special 
knowledge of philosophy. It is encouraging that this tribute 
should be an American study where Maritain has been more or 
less resident for more than a decade. 

This popular study of Maritain’s philosophy, which has the 
advantage of approval from its subject, is prefaced by a very 
graphic study of the philosopher as an individual person. Thence 
follows an extended analysis of Maritain’s philosophy, as “the 
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greatest living Thomist,” which possesses the same vast range as 
that of the mediaeval philosopher whom Maritain seeks to present 
to thinkers of our time as most contemporary because, being 
primarily concerned with problems that transcend time it must 
inevitably be always timely. Indeed Maritain himself, after much 
searching of soul, in company with his beloved Raissa in their 
early Parisian days together, seems to have become immediately 
possessed with the one desire to devote himself entirely to the 
philosophical and theological thought of St. Thomas. Once he 
saw, that in comparison with all the other historical and con- 
temporary systems—particularly that of his mentor of those days, 
Henri Bergson—here at last was unquestioned truth that 
transcended all systems because it is truth itself, Maritain never 
wavered, 

It is this attitude that is the key to Maritain, as with St. Thomas 
he ranges over the questions of the nature of philosophy, of 
human reasoning, of the relation of the sciences to philosophy, 
particularly to metaphysics as first philosophy, to the question of 
God’s existence and nature, to the nature of man as a free moral 
person in himself, in relation to the state and to history, in his 
education, to his self-expression in his arts, and finally to the 
union of the natural and the supernatural, man’s integral 
humanism, his supreme glory. All this is briefly epitomized by 
Mr. Fecher. He rightly reports Maritain as rejecting the view 
that St. Thomas is merely slightly revised Aristotelianism. Here 
we think he should have shown, as Maritain does, how revolu- 
tionary is the metaphysics of St. Thomas. Although the Saint 
takes the notion of potency from Aristotle’s philosophy of na- 
ture, he raises it to an entirely original metaphysical level as 
principle of limitation, thus giving the only effective answer to 
all forms of philosophical monism, be they that of ancient pan- 
theistic monism of being or current monisms of becoming or ab- 
solute evolution which denies all truly individual beings. This 
sound explanation of limited beings in turn gives rise to the key 
of the Thomistic principle of participation, i.e., limited expres- 
sions of perfection of existence, which compels the postulation 
of the unparticipated, unlimited Self-Existing Being. But the 
doctrine of participation as St. Thomas presents it is radically 
changed Platonism. As Gilson so well shows, this gives us a 
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philosophy which is entirely unique in the whole history of 
philosophy, something strictly speaking neither Aristotelian nor 
Platonic but a profound insight into the nature of real existence 
itself which has transferred the philosophical inquiry from a 
preoccupation with the essences or nature of things into a re- 
port of such essences as exercising, in varying degrees, the act 
of existence. It is this properly existential approach to reality 
by St. Thomas that sets his philosophy apart from all other 
philosophies and which constitutes its enduring perennial value 
for all time. 

Mr. Fecher’s study of Maritain studying St. Thomas is a very 
useful volume and a very necessary one for the average intel- 
lectual man, especially the average Catholic, who wants to go 
beyond catechistic definitions of the rational foundations of his 
faith. It will lead that reader to Maritain and then to St. Thomas 
himself, who is not always easy to read in his mediaeval setting. 
No one more than Maritain has shown thinkers of today the 
pertinence of the thought of the greatest of all the great thinkers 
of the Age of Faith when philosophy and theology, though clearly 
distinct, were, nevertheless, allies in the human mind’s greatest 
venture, its search for truth wherever it might be found. 

Cuartes A, 
School of Philosophy, 
The Catholic University of America. 


New More Frienps And Nercusors by William S. Gray, John A. 
O’Brien, and others (eds.). Combination Second-Grade 
Reader and Teacher’s Guidebook. Cathedral Reader Series. 
Chicago: Scott, Foresman, and Co., 1954. Pp. 256 (combina- 
tion); 240 (reader only). 

Second-grade teachers who have been using the Cathedral 
edition of New Friends and Neighbors as a basic reader during 
the first semester will welcome the New More Friends and 
Neighbors which was released early this year for the second half 
of the reading program. The salient feature of the structure of 
the new book is the combination of guidebook and basic reader 
into one volume, a teacher’s edition. 

The introduction to the guidebook is cleverly illustrated. It 
points out to the teachers the needs of children at the second- 
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grade level, and it provides suggestions as to how these needs 
can be met in a reading program. The child is to grow in and 
through reading; this growth is to be considered a continuous 
sequential process. 

The lesson plans in the guidebook offer a variety of sugges- 
tions for helping teachers achieve the goals of the Cathedral 
Reading Program. Each plan is divided into four steps: prepar- 
ing for reading, interpreting the story, extending skills and abili- 
ties, and extending interests. Since the new guidebook offers 
many more concrete and practical suggestions for establishing 
background and presenting vocabulary and for guiding and inter- 
preting the reading than were found in the former edition, it 
should prove especially helpful for new teachers. 

The stories in the basic reader are divided into five units in 
contrast to the six units of the former edition. The section en- 
titled, “Friends Dear to God,” does not appear in the new one. 
The stories with a theme of the friendship of God, however, are 
not left out. Instead of being concentrated into one division, 
they are interspersed among the stories of the other units. The 
advantages of such a distribution are obvious to teachers who 
realize that every part of the child’s training must be “permeated 
with Christian piety.” The story, “The New Teacher,” will 
appeal especially to the lay teachers in the Catholic schools. It 
will be one means of establishing right attitudes of children to- 
ward these teachers who are playing a significant role in Cath- 
olic education today. The pictures illustrating the stories in this 
new edition have been improved and in some cases changed to 
suit the revision of the story. 

Another added feature is the use of a red asterisk in the word 
list at the end of the book. This sign points out to teachers 
which words the pupils are expected to attack independently. 
Teachers who used the former edition of the guidebook will re- 
member that these words were indicated at the beginning of 
the lesson plan only. Hence this extra marking as found in the 
new edition provides a ready reference in two convenient places. 
Under the heading, “Application of Word-Analysis Skills,” the 
method to be applied in attacking a new word is explained. 


“What does the new revision do about phonics?” is a question 
likely to be asked by some primary teachers. The authors of the 
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New Cathedral Basic Readers assert that a clear-cut workable 
program for developing word-attack power is offered. They have 
built this program upon a firm basis through the systematic in- 
troduction and maintenance of a growing sight vocabulary, prac- 
tical phonics, and meaningful analysis of word structure. 

An essential part of the New Cathedral Basic Reading Pro- 
gram is the Think-and-Do Book. It aims to give pupils the op- 
portunity to apply independently the skills which have been 
taught and to give teachers a chance to locate weaknesses as 
they appear. The Think-and-Do Book of the new edition, like 
the basic reader and teacher’s guidebook, has undergone a com- 
plete revision to insure a well-rounded program in reading con- 
sistent with the aims of the Curriculum Foundation Series. 

Sister M. Lauria, O.S.B. 
Mount Marty College, 
Yankton, South Dakota. 
Man AND Matter: Essays SCIENTIFIC AND CHRISTIAN by F. Sher- 
— Taylor. London: Chapman and Hall, 1951. Pp. 238. 
s. 

This is a collection of essays, representing papers read on 
various occasions by Dr. Taylor, Curator of the Museum of His- 
tory of Science at Oxford and a convert to Catholicism since 
1941. Though the author is an eminent authority on science, 
the essays are non-technical and will be found interesting to the 
average reader. They are all generally related to what the 
author regards as the central difficulty of modern times, the rela- 
tion of religion and science. Frequently in the course of these 
essays Dr. Taylor returns to what has been a pet theme with him 
since his conversion—the deficiencies of materialism as a philoso- 
phy of life. He is well acquainted with the methods of science, 
but he knows their limitations. A lover of science, he is not a 
victim of scientism. Science alone, he sees, can not give a com- 
plete report on reality. We must look toward religion and 
philosophy if we would find the solutions to the really important 
and basic problems of life. 

These are viewpoints which need to be stressed today. Our 
failure to grasp them is responsible for a great deal of the con- 

fusion that prevails in our culture especially in education. 
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From another point of view, however, these essays are of 
interest. They reflect the thinking of a genuinely intellectual 
convert, and offer helpful insights into the mind of the modern 
man of science. In the first of these essays, “A Personal Intro- 
duction,” the author deals with some of the influences that lead 
up to his reception into the Church. Once again it is the power 
of example that stands out as essential. I shall conclude this 
brief review by quoting Dr. Taylor directly. 


. . . I was fortunate enough, indeed, to fall in quite separately with 
two Catholics of personal qualities which threw some light on what 
Christianity in action could be—and this, in my belief, is an essential in 
almost every conversion. If a man or woman goes about the world be- 
ing charitable, humble yet inflexible in the faith, and radiating sanctity to 
those who have eyes to see it, the people who meet them will find their 
difficulties disappearing and will tumble one after another into the laver 
of regeneration. I suspect that one living Christian is worth a shop full of 
hortatory treatises or an army of eloquent preachers. 

B. T. Rarrican. 
Department of Education, 
The Catholic University of America. 


Dear Parents: by Elizabeth C. O'Daly. New York: Oceana 
Publications, 1953. Pp. vi +- 12]. 
No price is noted on the review copy of this book, but what- 


ever it costs it is worth it. Amid so many devastating current 
attacks on American public schools, it is reassuring to read a 
first-hand, unprejudiced and straightforward account of the real 
concern of public school teachers generally for the trust which 
American parents place in them. The book is not a defense 
of the public school teacher; it is in no way propaganda. The 
frankness and the freshness of Mrs. O’Daly’s writing indicate 
that she is a genuine American teacher and mother. There is no 
guile in her lines; she could write nothing but the truth. 
Neglect of our talents often leads to our condemnation. This 
is as true of groups as it is of individuals. After reading this 
book, one is lead to reflect on what a pity it is that the organi- 
zation known to Americans as the public school does not have 
the wisdom to use its many Mrs. O'Daly’s as its spokesmen, 
instead of the deceptive, self-righteous and intolerant old ped- 
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dlers of divisiveness and First Amendment sophistry who are 
chosen to rasp their dissonant theme year after year at con- 
ventions of public school personnel. They are so negative, one 
wonders if they ever take a positive look at the process of in- 
structing the young. 

Mrs. O'Daly and the teachers she discusses appear to be busy 
with the primary function of their calling—instructing the young 
in co-operation with their parents. In a fast-moving, refresh- 
ing style, she analyzes her own problems as principal of a junior 
high school in Brooklyn, the problems of her teachers, and the 
problems of the parents of her children. They are problems 
which every principal meets—or would meet if he were alert 
enough to recognize their presence. Her solutions are full of 
common sense, American fair-play, and Christian charity. The 
thoughts of this book grow out of the practice of running a 
school, not out of dreamy considerations of questionable new 
theories of education. 

This book, though intended for parents, is recommended for 
all who are engaged in schooling. It will prove itself good tonic 
principally for principals who are allergic to parents. Teachers 
who find children strenuous companions can relax with it. Its 
chapters would form the structure of a very valuable series of 
discussions at PTA meetings. It will be as helpful in our Cath- 
olic schools as it is intended to be in the public schools. 


J. A. Gontam. 


Department of Education, 
The Catholic University of America. 
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Up-to-Date with the 
Confraternity Ver- 
sion of the New 
Testament. 
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Large, Easy-to-Read Type 


ag The Flight into Egypt “a 
13. But when they had departed, 
behold, an angel of the Lord ap- 
peared in a dream to Joseph, saying, 
a and take the child and hig 
1other, and flee into Egypt, and re- 


as there until I tell thee. For 
Over 1500 pages—only Ibs 
IN A PRIVATE AUDIENCE eae 
HIS HOLINESS, POPE expressed His gratifica- 
tion at the magnificent c ublishers of 
this New Catholic Edition of A * Holy Bible which, he 


said, is a ned to create immense good among th 


faithful (‘l’Osservatore Komeno 

BEST CATHOLIC EDITION-The unanimous praise and 
enthusiastic testimonials received from almost 170 mem- 
beis of the American Hierar 1d th countless con- 
gratulatory letters from outst ait Scholars, un 
quest ably mark this New Edit as the Finest Cath- 
oli¢ Bible now published 

AIM OF THE EDITORS To present an edition of the 
Catholic e that w mulate all Catholics to read 
the Inspired Word of God t ny tstanding and 
distinctive teatuie f this New Edition add greatly to 
the enjoyment, ‘undorstending 1 appreciaion of the Di- 
vine Message 


Regular Price for this 
MASTERPIECE EDITION—$19.95 


SPECIAL! for the Marian Year 
$14.95 Postpaid 


in Fine Arts Edition 
trance must 


and White Leather 
accompany all 


Also available 
at no additional cost Rer 
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